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There is money in the 
retail automobile business 
for the right man with the 
OLDSMOBILE FRANCHISE 


eee for 1934 prove conclusively that the right 
man, adequately financed, can make money with the 


Oldsmobile franchise. 


Oldsmobile dealers in every section of the United States have 
been reaping rich rewards in terms of net profits. Their own 
efforts have had much to do with the degree to which they 
have profited. So has the great public approval of Oldsmobile 
cars. So, too, has the Oldsmobile policy of helping its dealers, 


not only to make sales, but also to make money. 


Oldsmobile is choosing its dealers with care, building a 
strong retail selling organization. Once it signs a dealer, 
Oldsmobile makes every effort to assure him a permanent 


and profitable business. 


This is a subject which may well interest a banker in any com- 
munity where Oldsmobile wishes to be represented. The op- 
portunity for a sound investment offered by the Oldsmobile 


franchise is one which deserves your careful consideration. 


Oldsmobile Dealers 
Themselves Tell of Their 
Profit Opportunities 


*¢.. The sales appeal proved to be such 


that we were able to register in fourth place 
among all cars in less than 60 days, and most 
important, at a profit. Incidentally, we were 
able to show a profit on the first month’s 
operation. ”* Western OLps Company 

Fort Worth, Texas 


** |, . Our net profit year-to-date will equal 


our investment at the end of the month, which 
is far above our original expectations.”’ 


CoFFEEN-ForsTER Motor Company 
MusKkoGEE, OKLAHOMA 


**  .. We are pleased to inform you that 


during this period our franchise has shown us 
a very substantial return on the capital in- 
vested, as a matter of fact 66 per cent.”’ 


RANES OLDSMOBILE CORPORATION 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


*¢ |. . We are anxious for you to know how 


we feel with reference to our Oldsmobile 
franchise, as it has been highly satisfactory 
from a profit standpoint.*” 

Scuott-Lonc Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
**. . . Our profits have been very satisfac- 
tory. We have made a net profit of 25.4 per 
cent on our investment in the first six months 


of this year. McCrea-Apcock, Inc. 


St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Michigan 





THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 29, 1934 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DvE From Banks 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


STATE AND MuNICIPAL SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 


OrHER STATE AND MunIcIPAL SECURITIES 
OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 
FEDERAL REseERVE Bank Stock 

OruerR Bonps AND SECURITIES . ee ee 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES . 
BankinG Houses 

OruHeER Rea Estate 

MortTGAGES ee a 

Customers’ AccepTANCE LIABILITY 

OTHER ASSETS. 


LIABILITIES 


CapiIrAL—PREFERRED 
Capirat—ComMmMon 

SuRPLuS 

UnpIvipeD Prorits 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES ; 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 
Deposits Wr ae a ae 
CERTIFIED AND CASHIER’S CHECKS . 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . 

ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES. 


LiaBILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLS 


OruerR LIABILITIES 


$ 318,001 ,322.66 


491,818,627.70 
70,754,861.34 
43,703,826.69 
19,985,412.23 
8,160,000.00 
87,605,275.70 
638,363,160.75 
40,317,016.24 
1,562,857.34 
4,138,020.72 
42,160,075.05 
8,320,163.45 


$ 1,774,890,619.87 


. $ 50,000,000.00 


100,270,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
15,803,371.39 
17,221,803.79 
1,018,067.13 
1,466,322,190.61 
22,640,290.97 
44,936,315.20 

1 364,271.44 
554,153.57 
4,760,155.77 


$ 1,774,890,619.87 


This statement does not include the statement of The Chase Bank 
with branches in Paris and the Far East or of any organization 
other than The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 





WHAT DOES IT COST? 


It costs more to make a large number 
of small loans than to make a small 
number of large loans. Every banker 


realizes that. 


It costs more to handle a considerable 
number of monthly or weekly loan 
deposits than it does to receive and 


credit two or three reductions of a note, 


and a final settlement. Yet planned 


amortization at regular intervals is the 
soundest way we know of to safeguard 
small loans; soundest for all concerned. 


Morris Plan rates vary, naturally, in 


MORRIS PLAN 


different states and cities. But we believe 
you will find, if there is a Morris Plan 
institution in your city, that its rates are 
the lowest available locally for amortized 
loans. In any case, Morris Plan does not 
require the applicant to have been a 
depositor. Its charges are in line with 
local conditions and in proportion to the 


service rendered. 


Compare the cost. Then, we are con- 
fident, you will refer undesired (but not 
undesirable) borrowing customers to 


your local Morris Plan institution. 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


with which is affiliated the Industrial Bankers Association, Inc. 


15 East FAYETTE STREET 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This series of advertisements 


is sponsored by Morris Plan 


institutions in 89 cities. 
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larity of the The Transit Department * . . Duncan-Ryan Cover 

series of ar- Trust Department Policies . . . Tom K. Smith 645 

ticles by Geo. And Next—A Government Bank? . . Seth Axley 649 

D. Bushnell, ; 

describing Employee Efficiency Increased . . W.V. Morrow 653 

the monthly How To Clear Checks To Get A 

meetings of Minimum Of Float . . . . . R.E. Bauman 654 

the Blank Why Bankers Suggest Permanent ...-Or Not To Be? That is 

National Home Improvements . . . . Carl F. Zeigler 656 the question running through 

,, Bank's in- | This Idea Made Money. . . . . Wm.M. Stark 658 the minds of s number of bank- 

vestment committee, shows that . wep a ers these days. The difficulty in 
these deliberations provide gen- Safe Keeping Records . . . . . M.L. Pence 660 making profits for many bank- 
uine help to our readers. The Communications Speeded Up 50% W.W. Robertson 662 ing institutions has been a dis- 
meeting for November, which Proving Miscellaneous Items . . . F. D. Forsyth 664 couraging factor. There is, 
will be published in the Decem- The Tide Of Confid Has however, a real reason for con- 
ber issue, will be rather excit- Turned oo ee N. Y. Times Review 665 tinuing in the banking business. 


ing, but every reader will find 
it easy to benefit from this 
record, which is so extremely 
practical. 


Opportunities are going to be 
greater in the future. However, 
policies need adjustment. Plans 
and methods need to be im- 
proved. Each issue of Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Monthly is 
designed to help. 























The Investment Committee 
Examines Rails . . . . . Geo. D. Bushnell 666 


Investment Files Complete Daily . Oscar K. Carlson 668 





How Industrial Banks Develop 
Commercial Loan Customers . Stephen B. Clark 670 


This Plan Collects Safe Deposit 
De. a..z? ee ame 





Improved Methods 


Many banks have learned 
that the best place to save 













C. W. Fishbaugh 672 






















Equipment 


money, in these days of in- How To Increase Net Revenue . . R.W. Putnam 674 

creased cost, is in the bookkeep- Improvement Without Restrictive While equipment is always an 
ing department. In small banks, Laws. ..... . . . . H.W. Sanders 676 important part of the editorial 
a readjustment of handling the Account Analysis Is Important . . C.F. Burton 678 program of this magazine, it 


accounting work has proved to 
be an important money maker. 
F. D. Forsyth, cashier of the 


will be given special attention ° 
in the January number. As an- 
nounced more fully on another 


Two Types Of Mortgages Fo 
Collateral Use. . . . . . J.W.McGinnis 680 








Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio, Strict Safe Deposit Regulations page, that number will be a 
has specialized for several Necessary . . - - - ~ Ralph D. Slaymaker 682 veritable cooperative catalog. 
months on revising the work of Who’s Who In Banking News. . Current Events 691 P 

his bookkeeping department. Revision In The Bank System. . . . . Tables 697 Banking Changes 
Credit Reports This Bandit Left The Money . . . . Protective 704 We are glad, as are no doubt 


all bankers, that banking 
changes occupy less space than 
heretofore in the pages of this 
magazine. This is due to the 
fact that there are fewer 
changes reported. However, 
even these few are exceedingly 
important and a knowledge of 
a banking change, as reported 
in each issue of this magazine 
may save any banker in han- 
dling out of town business. 











Loans are made more prompt- 
ly, and therefore, at lower cost 
by the Walker Bank & Trust 
Co. of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Fred Pike, manager of the 
credit department of that bank, 
explains why this is possible. 
The secret is in the credit re- 
ports themselves. The method 
is easy to adapt to any other 
bank. 


To protect our banker authors, the contents of each issue of 
Ranp M¢Natity Bankers Monrasty are copyrighted and 
nothing that appears in it may be reproduced in whole or in 
part without special permission of the publisher. 
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IME MECHANICAL DIPLOMATS! 








BOOKKEEPER 





a TELAUTOGRAPHS 


For Instantaneous, Accurate and Tactful Communication to 
the Bookkeeper while the Depositor is at the Teller’s Window! 
They Protect 


Against Errors, Misunderstandings, And Embarrassment 
Which Inevitably Result When Audible Communication 
Devices, Conveying Systems, etc. Are Used! 


The telautograph system is the ideal method for teller- 
bookkeeper messages. 

It is instantaneous in operation, enabling the teller to 
render to the depositors that quick service to which 
they are entitled and which they have been led to 
expect from your bank. 

It is 100% accurate and prevents overdrafts (voluntary 
or otherwise) together with their consequent losses 
to the bank. 

Telautographs leave an indelible handwritten record on 
each machine, by means of which, when the human 
element errs, the reponsible party can be identified 
immediately. 

Telautographs are so secret and silent in operation that 
the teller can write to the bookkeeper for balance data 
with the greatest facility and without any fear of embar- 
rassing the waiting depositor—which happens where 
balances are openly (or covertly) questioned in the 
presence of others, resulting very often in the loss of 
the depositor’s and his friends’ good will. 


TELAUTOGRAPHS Operate With The Same Efficiency Regardless Of 

Whether Your Tellers Are Separated From The Bookkeepers By A Wall, 

Several Floors, Or, As In The Case Of A Branch Office, By Several Miles. 

Interior Installations Cost But 28c Per Day For Each Machine, That 
Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET, ‘“‘FRIENDLY SERVICE TO BANKS,’’—OUR MAN—OR BOTH 
(NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE) 


TELAUTOGRAPH (2%) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
ALMOST 1000 BANKS BEING SERVED IN 500 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
644 
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Trust Department Policies | 
As Seen By A Bank President 


VERY president of a bank 
Ek; large enough to justify the 

maintenance of a trust depart- 
ment is naturally interested in the 
department’s growth and develop- 
ment. No bank president could pos- 
sibly be expected to keep in touch 
with all the intimate details of the 
department; but he ean show an in- 
telligent understanding of its prob- 
lems and bring to the department 
all the help that his position as head 
of the bank makes possible. 


Development Of Trust 
Business 


lf the president is to be the effee- 
tive foree he desires, he must first 
equip himself with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of trusteeships 
and their gradual unfolding into 
what we today understand as trust 
service. Let us consider this history 
for a few moments. We have all 
read of interesting ancient wills, in- 
eluding that of the Egyptian Uah. 
the uncle of Tutankhamen, which 
was written in 1358 B. C. We know 
that for centuries during the Middle 
Ages various trust functions, such as 
acting as executors, guardians and 
trustees, were performed by priests, 
Knights Templars, solicitors and in- 
dividuals. Accounts of these services 
have come down to us in legal and 


By TOM K. SMITH 


historical documents. There later 
developed a drift toward the use of 
the services of private banking in- 
stitutions for trust functions. Charles 
Dickens, in his novel ‘‘A Tale of 
Two Cities’’ accurately reflects this 
situation and portrays a_ banker 
faithful to his trusteeship over a 
long term of years. You will recall 
the French physician, Alexander 
Manette, had placed his financial 
affairs in the hands of the old English 
banking firm of Tellson and Com- 


pany, which maintained a Paris 
branch. Later, about 1758, he was 
thrown into the Bastille, and the 


bank’s officer, Jarvis Lorry, managed 
his property so that his wife and in- 
fant daughter were cared for. When 
the wife died, Lorry removed the 
two-year old daughter to England 
and, as her guardian, saw that she 
was properly reared and educated. 
After many years in the Bastille, 
during which time he became men- 


tally deranged, the physician was 
released, and Lorry, hearing of this, 
went with the now grown woman to 
Paris to find him. There he located 
her father and arranged for such ex- 
cellent care for him that he later 
recovered his reason. I should like 
to have been present when Lorry, 
acting on behalf of Tellson and Com- 
pany, made an accounting of their 
management of the doctor’s affairs. 
So interesting is this ‘‘trust’’ story 
that I quote a few sentences that 
Dickens caused Lorry to say in speak- 
ing to the bank’s young ward, Lucie 
Manette. ‘‘I speak, miss, of twenty 
years ago. He married—an English 
ladvy—and I was one of the trustees. 
His affairs, like the affairs of many 
other French gentlemen and French 
families, were entirely in Tellson’s 
hands. In a similar way I am, or I 
have been, trustee of one kind or 
other for scores of our customers.’’ 
In quoting this, I have a double pur- 





This address, delivered at the A. B. A. Convention by 
the president of the Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis, who is also the recently elected second vice 
president of the American Bankers Association, tells 
not only how to run a trust department, but how to 


run any kind of a bank. 
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pose: first, to show that, by the testi- 
mony of the historically accurate 
Charles Dickens, many banks were 
performing numerous trust functions 
before the French Revolution, and, 
second, to point out that Tellson and 
Company, when they undertook the 
trust, would not possibly have antic- 
ipated the tremendous obligations 
they could be called upon to assume. 
It is interesting to note that they 
were faithful to their trust. To them 
it must have been an interesting and 
challenging problem. 


The early history of the develop- 
ment of trust service in England had 
its counterpart in the United States. 
It was not until early in the nine- 
teenth century that any move was 
made in this country toward the use 
of the corporate trustee, and this 
period was, of course, the period of 
development of the corporate form 
of organization itself. These were 
the days of transition in our country 
from agriculture to small but thriv- 
ing manufacturing industries, from 
shipping by sailing vessel and wagon 
train to transportation by steamboat 
and railroad. Then followed street 
lighting, street railways, the tele- 
phone, telegraph, mining, more am- 
bitious manufacturing ventures, and 
with them an increasing tendency 
toward corporate organization. I 
mention these developments because 
they mark a change in the forms of 
wealth from lands and buildings and 
livestock and similar tangible prop- 
erty to stocks and bonds. Personal 
fortunes of considerable magnitude 
also came into being. Lanier’s book 
‘*“A CENTURY OF BANKING IN 


NEW YORK 1822-1922’’ reveals 
that by 1840 there were twenty-three 
miilionaires in New York City, and 
that three or four of them had for- 
tunes in excess of ten million dollars. 
The small business with limited eapi- 
tal run by an individual gave way 
to the great corporation with hun- 
dreds or thousands of employees and 
enormous resourees. Commerce be- 
complicated and far-flung. 
The financing of business and indi- 
vidual needs was no longer a simple 
matter. 


But the heart motives of nine- 
teenth century Americans were not 
affected by these economic changes. 
The desire to provide for their loved 
ones in the most effective manner 
was ever present. For many years 
they had naturally turned to their 
solicitors. There were many firms of 
solicitors in England and other coun- 
tries that had continued under the 
same firm name from one to two hun- 
dred years, even though there was 
no one left in the organization hav- 
ing the name that appeared in the 
style of the firm. The solicitors 
served their clients honorably and 
well. But as property became more 
complex, as commerce developed, as 
means of communication became 
swifter and opportunities for pur- 
chase and sale multiplied, there grew 
up gradually an increasing request 
that banks undertake various forms 
of trust duties. Bankers found them- 
selves performing these duties as a 
matter of evolution. Recognizing this 
development, banks began asking for 
special charters and statutes that 
would make it possible for them to 


came 





The Future 


**There remains one important con- 
sideration. We all have many wills 
and trusts in actual operation, some 
new and some of years standing. 
These represent the loving thought 
and interest of a donor for those 
dependent upon him, or within the 
generosity of his bounty. 

‘Acting under authority and in- 
struction of these instruments, we 
provide means of food and clothing, 
health and happiness, and perform 
hundreds of acts that affect the gen- 
eral well-being of these beneficiaries. 

*““We undertook these fiduciary ob- 
ligations to these beneficiaries with 
the assurance on our part that we 
could carry them through. We are 
not responsible for changing condi- 
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tions of civilization nor for govern- 
mental policies that seem to help or 
hinder. There are those in the United 
States who seem to be disturbed and 
express the fear that business will 
be throttled, that excessive taxation 
and inflation will come to such extent 
that not only will trust income cease, 
but the corpus of the trust itself will 
be destroyed. 

“This is a policy of fear to which, 
I am frank to say, I do not subscribe. 
I have the faith to believe that the 
inherent common sense of our citi- 
zens will prevail and that the great 
constructive historical trust service, 
built as it is on solid rock, will with- 
stand for many years the passing 
storms of the present day.”’ 


Five Important 


1 The trust estates committee 
is the most important entity in 
the trust department—it is the 
“supreme court.” 


2 Character comes in for much 
greater emphasis in_ selecting 


trust personnel than in selecting 
other bank employees. 


3 There should be as little 





perform the services adequately and 
with full protection to those for 
whom the services were rendered. 
The first duties that corporate trus- 
tees were called upon to perform 
took the shape of what we today call 
investment trust service. This grad- 
ually led to other forms of fiduciary 
service. In 1841, eleven years after 
it was chartered, the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company un- 
dertook what appears to be the first 
administratorship by a corporate 
trustee. There was a period where 
corporate trustees were largely en- 
gaged in trust service for corpora- 
tions and gave very little service to 
individuals. This was natural in 
view of the tremendous increase in 
the number of corporations and their 
demands for a corporate trustee in 
the issuance of bonds and _ stocks. 
While a great many banks were per- 
forming some trust services, very few 
had organized specifically as trust 
companies. Thus in 1890 there 
were only sixty-three trust companies 
in the United States, and the move- 
ment to add the word ‘‘trust’’ to the 
bank title was only beginning. No 
national bank was permitted to per- 
form trust duties at this time; trust 
powers for national banks were not 
fully confirmed until after the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act in 
1913 and the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court of 1924. 

At the present time there are in 
excess of 3,328 trust institutions in 
the United States listed as members 
of the Trust Division of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in his report 
of June 30, 1933, points out that 
there were 1,845 national banks hav- 
ing authority to exercise trust 
powers, with combined capital of 
$1,285,523,255 and banking resources 
in excess of $18,300,000,000, repre- 
senting 87.8% of the resources of all 
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Trust Principles 


turnover of trust employees as 
possible. 


4 Trust management has 
proved to be twice as effective in 
protecting estates as individuals 
have been. 


5 The president should take a 
personal interest in all new busi- 
ness work. 


the banks in the national banking 
system. These national banks were 
administering 100,356 individual 
trusts with assets aggregating $6,- 
311,000,000. In addition they were 
administering 10,784 corporate trusts 
and acting as trustee for outstand- 
ing note and bond issues amounting 
to $10,400,000,000. There was a 
definite increase in each classification 
over 1932. No reliable figures are 
available for banks other than na- 
tional exercising trust powers. It is 
clearly apparent that trust business 
in the United States today has 
reached very remarkable and impres- 
sive totals, and that the conduct of 
trust business today constitutes a 
very considerable portion of the total 
activities of the banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States. It is 
evident that present day trust policies 
have come into being only after 
many years of trust experience. The 
record over the years in the develop- 
ment of these policies is a long and 
honorable one, and, when one con- 
siders the character of the service 
rendered, the history of trust service 
as developed by the banks and trust 
companies of the United States is 
found to be one of which we all can 
feel justly proud. 


Trust Estates Committee 


Let us begin by considering what 
[ regard as the most important 
entity in the modern trust organiza- 
tion: the trust estates committee. 
This committee, drawn from the 
bank’s board of directors, consti- 
tutes a small board of directors for 
the trust department alone. It de- 
termines trust policies and it author- 
izes and passes upon specific trans- 
actions. I regard the selection of 
the trust estates committee as the 
most important duty which the bank 
president has to perform. 

I believe the committee should be 
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made up of men who, through their 
own lives and by the acquisition 
and suecessful management of per- 


sonal fortunes, have demonstrated 
that they will bring to the commit- 
tee strength and first-hand business 
experience. If possible, I would 
choose men from different types of 
business, so that the sources of infor- 
mation available tg the committee 
may be broad and varied. I do not 
believe in rotation of membership on 
the committee, if this is done simply 
to give other members of the bank’s 
board an opportunity to sit on the 
committee. I believe the committee 
should be strongly constituted at all 
times, and, if a man has demonstrated 
his fitness for a position on the com- 
mittee, I would keep him there just 
as long as he continued to show his 
interest. I believe strongly that the 
meetings of the committee should be 
held regularly, and that the members 
of the committee should be faithful 
in attendance. 


The committee members must have 
a broad understanding of the con- 
stantly changing trends in business 
and governmental affairs. Their 
viewpoint cannot be merely local; 
they must see nationally and even 
internationally. Our government 
announces a great public utilities 
enterprise in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and immediately the trust 
estates committee must consider what 
effects this announcement will have, 
not merely upon the securities of 
utility companies operating in the 
Tennessee Valley region which their 
trusts may hold, but upon public 
utility securities of all kinds. 

























The very nature of 
trust work requires 
of the department 
personnel a stand- 
ard of character, 
intelligence, and 
“humanness” well 
above the average. 


The committee members should be 
men of both strength and courage— 
strength to withstand pressure to 
buy common stocks or to sell high= 
grade ‘bonds when considerable pres- 
sure is brought to bear—and courage 
to take steps, vigorous and decisive, 
when losses must be faced. 

It is essential that the members of 
,the trust estates committee know, as 
far as possible, the history of each 
individual trust. Over the months, 
the members of the committee be- 
eome familiar with each trust and 
are able to make intelligent and help- 
ful suggestions as the trusts come 
before them. 


Personnel 


It has been pointed out repeatedly 
that there are at least two respects 
in which the corporate fiduciary is 
clearly superior to the individual, 
acting in the same capacity. One of 
these is the quality of the service per- 
formed, and the other is the con- 
tinuity of existence enjoyed by the 
corporate form of organization. I 
should like to emphasize in this con- 
nection that the personnel and per- 
sonnel policies of the corporate 
fiduciary are of foremost importance. 
A trust department or a trust com- 
pany which failed to exercise the 
utmost eare in choosing its staff, and 
which failed to keep that staff, once 
chosen, intellectually alive and alert 
and abreast of current developments’ 
in its field, would certainly lose the 
advantage which it inherently pos- 
sesses over its individual competitors. 

Fiduciary services are fundamen- 
tally different from the services per- 





































































formed by other types of business. 
In general, a business organization 
is responsible only to its stock- 
holders. The officers of a trust depart- 
ment have this responsibility to their 
stockholders, of course, but they have 
another responsibility which ranks 
ahead of it: their responsibility to 
their beneficiaries. The fiduciary is 
not working with its own capital 
alone ; it is the custodian of the funds 
of others entrusted to its eare, in 
many cases the money of women and 
children unfitted by training and 
experience to administer it them- 
selves. In the light of this fact the 
demands of the fiduciary upon its 
personnel are more rigorous than in 
other forms of business. Depend- 
ability, intelligence, integrity are at 
a premium. Standards of judgment 
and of honor which will sometimes 
get by in other vocations will fail 
hopelessly in trust work. 

The considerations which have to 
be borne in mind in hiring an ap- 
plicant for trust work are not quite 
the same as those which apply in 
other fields. Character comes in for 
much greater emphasis, and ability 
for no less. The applicant’s past 
record, his environment, the way in 
which he spends his spare time—all 
count heavily. 

No one should be taken into the trust 
department without a definite edu- 
cational background. I am not ad- 
vocating a rigid rule of employing 
only college graduates. I recognize 
that many exceedingly able men and 
women have not had the advantage 
of college training. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that a broad, eul- 
tural background that makes itself 
felt in judgment, character, and per- 
sonality, is of inestimable value in 
an employee, and it matters little 
whether that background is acquired 
in a university or through individual 
effort. 

The employee, moreover, once he 
has been hired, must not be content 
to sit still. Trust personnel should 
be encouraged to continue their edu- 
cation. The courses offered by the 
extension divisions of many urban 
universities are of obvious value. 

In this connection, I wish to say a 
word in praise of the educational 
activities of the American Institute 
of Banking. Much of the material in 
the AIB program is not available in 
the universities and colleges, and the 
work fills a very definite need. Dur- 
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ing the preparation of this article I 
have had an opportunity to look over 
the book ‘‘Trust Business’? which 
has just been published under the 
auspices of the American Institute 
ot Banking and which is used as a 
text in one of the courses on trust 
work offered by the Institute. This 
text represents one of the ablest pre- 
sentations of the general principles 
of the subject that I have ever seen 
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1 recommend that each of you bring 
this book to the attention of your 
trust personnel and urge them to 
enroll for the course based upon it. 
In my own institution, it is our prac- 
tice to encourage employees who 
show a desire to take the courses 
offered by the Institute by defraying 
tuition charges and I suggest this 
for your consideration. 

A broadening influence which 
should not be neglected is attendance 
at meetings of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Associations and similar or- 
ganizations in most of the larger 
cities. The interchange of viewpoint 
between different institutions is very 
much worthwhile. 

I want to make a point in connec- 





tion with the continuity of existence 
enjoyed by the corporate trustee as 
compared with the individual. This 
continuity of succession may be no 
more than a legal fiction if under- 
studies are not being definitely and 
consciously groomed for the key 
positions in the department. One 
of the things that influences the 
donor or testator to name a bank or 
a trust company in his agreement or 
his will is the policy and the charac- 
ter of the institution, and it is 
essential that this policy and charac- 
ter shall not alter with the removal 
of a few key officers. It is the 
responsibility of the senior execu- 
tives to see that their junior officers 
are made familiar with their mental 
processes and their points of view, 
so that the character of their depart- 
ment is not dependent upon the 
identity of the person at the trust 
officer’s desk. 


The trust officer is the point of 
contact between the institution and 
its clients. To the public, he per- 
sonifies the department. The in- 
tegrity and intelligence which count 
so heavily in all fiduciary employees 
must be developed to a superlative 
degree in their chief. But even these 
qualities are not enough. He must, 
of course, be an executive, able to 
keep his department operating 
smoothly and to command the re- 
spect of his subordinates. But more 
than this, he must be an understand- 
ing, considerate gentleman, one to 
whom bewildered beneficiaries can 
come with an assurance of kindly, 
calm, and sympathetic aid. 


Quarters 


Consideration of the quarters in 
which a trust department is located, 
its physical appearance and arrange- 
ment, may appear at first sight 
rather superfluous. Nevertheless, I 
think something more should be con- 
sidered than the arrangement and 
the location conducive to greatest 
efficiency of operation. The city 
desk of a metropolitan newspaper, 
for example, is usually highly effi- 
cient, but none of us would want to 
sit down in the city room to discuss 
his will. The trust department 
must be calm and quiet and it should 
be substantial; there is no necessity 
for expensive elegance, but there 
should be an atmosphere of quiet 
friendliness. Much of the discussion 

(Continued on page 684) 
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And Next— 
A Government Bank ? 


“Officials now propose a politically controlled 
central bank. The plan must be thwarted in 


the interest of both business and banking,” 


says the author, who has been a business man 
in San Francisco for: 15 years. 


RIVATE banking is in a posi- 
Pes: similar to Rome just before 

it was sacked by the barbarians. 
The nationalization of banking has 
already begun and the socialization 
of eredit is proposed as the mil- 
lenium. Instead of the government’s 
going on just a few notes, as it does 
now, it is proposed that it shall go 
on everybody’s note. To make sure 
that the eredit cow will not quit 
giving milk, the government is now 
devising its own central bank. 

Fortunately, the government has 
a record in banking which we can 
examine. 

Not many realize that for over 20 
years, the government has been in 
control of our whole banking system. 
Still fewer realize that it was the 
abuse of that control that gave this 
country its extreme dose of depres- 
sion. Not that our credit spree was 
responsible for the whole depression, 
but the wrecking of the banks was 
entirely to blame for the fury of 
liquidation. 

It is a common misconception that 
all national scourges that result fron: 
the breakdown of credit are the work 
of ‘‘nefarious’’ bankers. Because of 
this misconception, bankers have felt 
too disgraced to talk back. The truth 
is that the mistakes of individual 
bankers were paltry compared with 
the work of politicians who made the 
whole banking system an engine of 
inflation. This engine put us into 
the slough because political engineers 
kept shoveling coal and would never 
handle the brakes. 

The government is all in a sweat 


By SETH AXLEY 


from stoking this engine again. It 
has fuel piled high, in the form of 
$1,900,000,000 excess reserves. Be- 
cause nothing happens, it is out of 
patience. The real reason why bank 
credit does not expand is that it is 
still expanded, in comparison with 
the volume of businesses that can 
repay loans. 

Government banking will only pro- 
long the pain in our head, as it has 
for the people of Germany and 
France. 

Every one who has lost his job, his 
home, or his business, should study 
what he thought he was getting in 
the Federal Reserve System, what 
he has had, and why. This system. 
he has heard, was founded to put a 
stop to panies and to moderate the 
swings of business. Between 1921 
and 1932, business went to nearly 
the highest and to actually the lowest 
that we have ever known. 

Because bad banks drag down good 
ones, our bank laws have set limits 
below which no bank’s_ reserves 
should fall, to prevent any bank from 
overreaching for profit. But keeping 
reserves liquid and ready is a trick 
which our laws have never been able 
to perform. 

The most reliable reserve, next to 
eash, of course, is short-term, prime 
commercial paper, and the safest 
place for bank funds, when working, 
is in self-liquidating business loans. 
Yet no bank can Sford over-liquid- 
ity, and there are never enough 
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prime business loans to go around. 
So, in employing deposits which are 
almost never touched, all banks go 
beyond, into bonds, collateral loans, 
and mortgages. To a point, this 
practice is safe, but to find where the 
point is, is the object of all banking 
law and science. 
There is one guiding principle. If 
bank eredit is stretched too far, ir 
eannot possibly be liquid, for it is 
driven into fixed capital. It is driven 
from the liquid business of carrying 
the country’s fodder (which is paid 
for as it is eaten) into the business 
of trucking brick and mortar, witli 
which it often gets stuck. The con- 
cern of all good bankers and law- 
makers is, therefore, to keep bank 
eredit from expanding too far. 
Very often, we have found out 
that, (for the whole system) not even 
call loans are perfectly liquid. Call 
loans are ‘‘ecapital’’ loans. If Jones 
must borrow on his stocks and bonds, 
he has not fully paid for the brick 
and mortar these stand for. These 
capital loans, even though on eall, 
could not be liquidated by the whole 
system in a day, and practically 
every time it was tried there was 
panic. A panie is proof of excessive 
eredit or unavailable reserves. In 
hunting a cure for panies, we have 
never assumed that they might be 
due to overextension. We have in- 
variably asked for more currency. 


During the panic of 1907, the 


whole country was fuming. It de- 
manded an end to rigid currency, 
backed by government bonds and not 
varying with the needs of trade. So, 
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from San Francisco 





Six Brutally Frank 
Statements Made By The 
Author 


1 Politicians can never control 
borrowing—they can only indulge 
it. 

2 The history of government 
banking has been a history of 
indulgence and patronage, bank 
wrecking, and destruction of 


faith. 


3 More government banking 
will bring riotous expansion, 
devastated credit, unmanageable 
poverty, and a dictator who will 
not smile. 


4 The Federal Reserve Board 
of the future must be chosen by 
the member ‘banks, and not by 
the politicians. 


5 Patronage of the banks by 
the Federal Treasury must be 
ended forever! 


6 The breath of life to business 
is faith. This breath, a govern- 
ment bank can never revive. 
Business will never be fooled by 
this imitation of a credit system. 





on December 23, 1913, the Federal 
Reserve Act was passed. 

Like men, this Act has _ been 
honored most for its ideals. It as- 
pired to cure the shortcomings of the 
old National Banking System. Some 
of them it cured too well. 


By far the most serious fault was 
that the instant bank reserves were 
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needed, they usually froze. Country 
banks were allowed to carry part of 
their reserves with so-called reserve 
banks, and these could carry one- 
half of theirs with central reserve 
banks, in New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, an arrangement which 
pyramided the cash of the whole 
country chiefly in New York. With 
the eash, New York did the best it 
eould—it placed it in call loans; but 
if New York was in a crisis, nearly 
the whole country stopped running. 
So the Act scattered reserves and 
arranged for an elastic currency. 


The reason for runs was that loans 
and reserves had not been kept free 
enough to maintain the circulation 
of cheeks. Without inquiring 
whether the banks had ever been un- 
liquid because they had been over- 
extended, the Act undertook to 
assure only temporary liquidity that 
ean be had with an elastic currency. 
In so doing, it accepted the paternal- 
istic theory that no bank should be 
ealled on to assure its own liquidity, 
that it was enough if the whole sys- 
tem was liquid, and to guarantee this 
sort of liquidity all that was neces- 
sary was to arrange for unlimited 
borrowing of reserves. 


This lenient theory of individual 
responsibility may be defensible, but 
it makes the sky the limit for credit. 
If the system is built along that line, 
there must be guaranties that the 
whole system can’t run amuck. In 
this Act, there were no such guar- 
anties. Both the Act and its admin- 
istrators offered elasticity with a 
vengeance. 

In weighing the wisdom of a new 
government bank, nothing is more 








urgent than to see why our present 
system ran amuck. 

First of all, its wires all lead to 
Washington. The 12 regional banks 
are under the thumb of the Federal 
Reserve Board, a government agency. 
Although these are private institu- 
tions, holding mainly private funds, 
and not a dollar of whose capital has 
ever been subscribed by the govern- 
ment, this Board is made up of eight 
members, six appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, and two mem- 
bers ex officio, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Also, this government 
body appoints three out of the nine 
directors of each Reserve bank. 
Since 1913, a government Board has 
been sitting at the top of our Ameri- 
ean banking system. 


Next, invitations to expansion were 
given by reductions in reserve re- 
quirements. If reserves were pooled 
in separate districts and reserve 
credit could be expanded almost 
without limit, why could not re- 
serves be safely lowered? As might 
have been expected, bank deposits 
mushroomed. Then in 1917, to get 
gold concentrated quickly, an amend- 
ment was passed requiring that full 
legal reserves be held in the reserve 
banks, balances elsewhere not being 
counted. To compensate the member 
banks, the amendment reduced re- 
serves again. Requirements at the 
three stages are listed here in per- 
centage of deposits required to be 
held in reserves. 


Another concession which has of- 
fered almost a constant premium for 
expansion has been (always with 
Board approval) a rediscount rate, 
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from Chicago 





Government Interference 


Made Personal 


The following is quoted from a 
speech of a Chicago business ex- 
ecutive: 


“If anyone tempts you to think 
that Government can help you by 
interfering with some other fel- 
low’s business, ask yourself how 
many other fellows it could help 
by interfering with your business. 
If your business is honest, you 
will come quite readily to the 
conclusion that Government had 
better protect it from crooks, 
inside and outside, leaving it 
otherwise free. 


“If you come to that conclusion 
about your business you will cer- 
tainly come to that conclusion 
about your money. Because there 
is no quicker and more annoying 
way by which a government can 
put its finger into everybody’s 
business than by trying to make 
money cheaper—or dearer—than 
business makes it.” 


EE TT 


Nat. Bank Act Original F. R. Act 
Demand and Demand 
Time Deposits Deposits 


Central Res. City Banks. ..25% 
Res. City Banks.......... 25% 
Country Banks .......... 15% 


or cost of borrowing, held regularly 
below the current income from com- 
mercial paper. Thus, instead of re- 
flecting on a bank’s credit or being 
a source of expense, borrowing has 


been a source of profit, a practice 
almost unheard of in central bank- 
ing elsewhere. Though exeused as a 
necessity during the war, to insure 
low-rate borrowing, the indulgence 
has never been stopped. 


Still another reason for the bloat- 
ing of eredit is that, from the be- 
ginning, the System has been dom- 
inated by the Treasury. The easy 
money rates of the war period, for 
the accommodation of the Treasury, 
promoted indulgence of the allies 
and reckless war spending at home. 
Today, to attract bank subscriptions 
to government loans, the Secretary 
of the Treasury uses all member 
banks as depositaries for government 
money. To subseribe, banks simply 
set up a deposit in favor of the gov- 
ernment and start collecting interest. 
None of these deposits, being secured 
by bonds, require any reserve. With 
accommodation made so simple and 
inviting, expansion and extravagance 
go merrily on. 

Compared with one other source 
of expansion, however, all these are 
minor. This Act provided for Re- 
serve bank operations in the open 
market—buying and selling of gold, 


Amdt. of 1917 


Time Demand Time 
Deposits Deposits Deposits 
18% 5% 13% 3% 
15% 5% 10% 3% 
12% 5% 7% 3% 


gvovernment securities, and bankers’ 
acceptances. No doubt, the framers 
of the Act hoped that, when member 
banks were not calling for accom- 
modation, these open market pur- 
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from New York 





Credit, Not Cash 
Transactions, Makes 
Prosperity 


In New York, a businessman is 
quoted as saying: 


“Strictly cash transactions can 
never make a modern people 
prosperous, no matter how many 
coins or bills the Government 
pumps out. True, when a Gov- 
ernment debases its money and 
creates the general feeling that 
debasement is going to be progres- 
sive, there will be a rise in prices, 
but there will, at the same time, 
and to a much greater degree, 
be a fall in credits. 


“Nobody can get credit, even 
from payday eve to payday, if the 
purchasing power of the dollar is 
rapidly decreasing. If it is de- 
creasing at all and seems likely to 
go on decreasing, the larger and 
longer kind of loans with which 
business houses buy stocks, raw 
materials and equipment, with 
which workers are hired, fuel and 
light of factories is paid, salesmen 
are travelled, plants expanded, 
credits to retailers and dealers 
financed—all these business cred- 
its, which mean cash for so many 
common men, tend to stiffen, dry 
up, and disappear.” 





chases would afford ideal invest- 
ments for Reserve bank funds. But 
they wanted also to give the Reserve 
banks control of the money market, 
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by draining it to stiffen rates and 
flooding it to ease them. 

Before long, naturally, regulation 
turned into manipulation. With that 
power, the Board began to see visions. 
In time, it fancied that it had found 
Aladdin’s lamp and could command 
everlasting prosperity. After several 
timid trials, in 1927, it launched an 
easy money offensive which, after a 
speculative carnival, ended with the 
crucifixion of the banks. 

The extent of our bank expansion 
is now an old story. Between 1915 
and 1919, or during the war period, 
deposits to individual accounts in all 
our banks expanded from $19,000.- 
000,000 to $33,000,000,000. In the 
years following, the pace kept up, 
deposits increasing by 1927 to $51,- 
600,000,000. At this point, notwith- 
standing what had gone before, the 
Board began its heaviest flooding of 
the money market, on the theory that 
easy money would save business. By 
1930, deposits had risen to practically 
$55,000,000,000, or nearly three 
times their volume in 1915. 

These figures are not merely for 
solemn bankers and statesmen to 
move around. These figures have 
everything to do with the cost of 
running a truck, the toughness of 
competition, the extent of our idle 
capacity, and with pay envelopes 
and jobs. As these figures grew big- 
ger, service stations started coming 
to three or four corners, instead of 
only one. Oil derricks started rising, 
two at a time. Office buildings went 
up which now cannot collect rent. 
Homes were built which have meant 
more distress’than pleasure. These 
deposits, born of loans, financed 
wishes, and this demand made pro- 
gress warp. As one lagging group 
after another dropped out of the 
market, uneven prices started the 
exodus from jobs. 

Furthermore, credit not needed 
for ordinary business, whips up a 
gale in some corner or other. In 
1924 and 1925, it desolated Florida. 
Since 1927, it has flung the stock 
market in tidal waves. Government 
manipulation influences chiefly the 
eurves of speculation and_ the 
thunder of the following crash. Is 
that what people are expecting who 
are asking for a government bank? 

Of course, today nobody is afraid. 
The demand for nationalization is 
simply to make sure of the credit for 
‘‘reflation’’, that is, to enable the 
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government to restore values, revive 
bank assets and thus replace the 
fortunes of innocent people. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to ex- 
amine how reflation kills demand and 
pets supply. In spite of good inten- 
tions, we have all seen, prosperity 
has kept caving in. It may be that 
we ean find another reason for this 





Government Cannot 
Stabilize The Purchasing 
Power Of Incomes 


The contention that Govern- 
ment can and should do some- 
thing to make prices and the 
purchasing power of incomes 
remain the same, year in and year 
out, is false. Government cannot 
do this and, on pain of business 
disaster, Government should not 
try. The rise and fall of a river 
will give you changing figures on 
a firm post notched for feet and 
inches and planted immovably in 
its bottom. You will not, in any 
way, affect the river by raising 
and lowering the post. 


Goods will at some periods be 
more in demand (as compared to 
the supply of them) than services. 
Money will command a higher 
rate of interest at some periods 
than at others. It will take more 
eggs or fewer eggs to pay for a 
pair of shoes at one time than at 
another, and all those changing 
conditions will be expressed and 
accurately expressed in dollars 
and cents provided, the Govern- 
ment does not tinker with money. 





bad luck by noting what reflation 
does to the credit system. For some 
mysterious reason, all during refla- 
tion, confidence has taken to the 
woods, allowing every liquidation to 
become a spasm. In considering a 
eentral bank, this behavior is crucial. 
The first function of a central bank 
is to preserve the convertibility of 
the currency. That means conver- 
tibility into something people trust. 
Without convertibility, we have seen, 
the faith needed for the flow of in- 
vestment does not survive. 


Now nothing so unfits a central 
bank for its main job as manipula- 
tion for easy money. Every time it 


rediscounts a bill for a member bank 
or makes a purchase in the open 
market, it sets up a liability, a mem- 
ber bank deposit subject to check or 
currency redeemable on demand. 
These liabilities never shrink, but 
often investments do. When they 
shrink so far, the central bank is 
‘*broke’’, the country’s reserves are 
locked up, and the currency is not 
convertible. 

Notwithstanding the comfortable 
gold holdings of the Reserve banks 
(before the suspension of gold pay- 
ments), more and more, in the course 
of the manipulations, these were go- 
ing into government notes and even 
long-term bonds. That is, the coun- 
try’s reserves were not entirely gold, 
nor were they liquid commercial 
paper; they were chiefly promises 
payable out of taxes, years hence. At 
last, gold was taken away altogether. 
At that point, the dollar collapsed, 
for convertibility had completely 
gone, and the basic promise for 
which we had trusted the Reserve 
hanks was broken. 

As usual, one falsehood called for 
another. With the country’s reserves 
so largely in government bonds, the 
prices of those bonds had to be sup- 
ported at all costs. Besides, the 
Treasury was continually wanting 
money. Necessity thus became the 
mother of some rare inventions. 

The Glass-Steagall bill, passed in 
February, 1932, authorized the Re- 
serve banks, for two years, to issue 
currency against government bonds, 
in place of commercial paper or sur- 
plus gold, so long as the usual reserve 
was held. It was insisted that gold 
must be kept for export, to save the 
gold standard. Though the gold erisis 
was over in a few weeks, the bill was 
never repealed but was recently re- 
newed. 

Another exeuse for the bill was 
that the measure was to allow frozen 
banks to borrow on any approved 
collateral, but very few banks used 
the privilege on any collateral, and, 
according to Senator Glass, only 71 
out of the 7,600 member banks had 
exhausted their eligible paper. The 
real purpose of the bill, it is now 
obvious, was to lend bank support to 
government bonds. 

The most gigantic humbug of all 
occurred when the Reserve banks in 
March, 1933, closed their doors. At 
that time, member banks still held 


(Continued on page 686) 
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Employee Efhciency Increased 


- 


Under This Personnel Policy 


The Marine Trust Co.., 


By W. V. 


Y MAKING officers, branch 
B bank managers and employees 

better acquainted through 
various social events, outings and 
athletie contests, we have found that 
the entire personnel cooperates more 
wholeheartedly as a result and works 
together as a team much more effi- 
ciently, with morale maintained at 
a high state, even in these trying 
times. 

The Marine Trust Company is the 
largest bank in the state of New 
York, outside of New York City. 
Seven hundred and fifty employees 
are required to carry on the work of 
the main office and 31 branches 
which are located at strategie points 
throughout the city of Buffalo and 
environs. 

The social and athletic activities 
of the institution are centered in the 
Marine Trust club. During pros- 
perous years, employees paid $2 or 
$3 a year into the treasury of this 
organization. Since times became 
lean, this has been reduced to $1.00 
per capita. However, none of this 
money is used to defray the expenses 
of the social and athletic activities 
of the club. That is all paid by the 
bank, as an evidence of its interest 
in the welfare of its employees. 

The money contributed by the 
employees is, of course, an evidence 
of their own interest. The money so 
secured is used to pay for flowers 
at funerals of employees or members 
of their family, for wedding presents 
of employees, gifts to new-born 
among the employees’ families, and 


Buffalo, 
successfully met the problem of uniting the 
interests of employees scattered in 32 offices. 
The author tells you here how it was done. 


MORROW 
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N. Y., has 


This kind of enthusiasm, engendered 
at an inter-department ball game, is 
carried back to the bank and re- 
flects itself in the job. 


such things which intimately 
concern the life of the em- 
ployee, but which usually create 
interest among their fellow 
workers who want to express 
their friendliness in some tangible 
manner. This fund has the added 
value that it does away with passing 
the hat or circulating a subscrip- 
tion list when such events occur. 
The latter usually is annoying to the 
employee and involves, as well, some 
loss of their time by the bank. 

The club has an annual dinner 
dance. It also sponsors bowling, base 
ball, tennis, soft ball teams and 
matches and outings of different 
kinds. 





Bank-Sponsored Activities 
For Employees 


1 An annual dinner dance. 


2 Bowling, baseball, tennis, 
and similar athletic activities. 


3 Picnics and other outings. 


4 A luncheon cafeteria service 
for employees. 


5 Employees’ savings fund, in- 
surance, and other employee 


helps. 





The bank finds the ‘‘get together’’ 
meetings of real value. With em- 


ployees scattered throughout the. 
city in 32 different places, opportu- 
nities for personal contact from day 
to day are relatively few. Without 
these meetings, contacts between 
some of the employees would neces- - 
sarily be limited to impersonal talks 
over the telephone. Meeting their 
co-workers in the right kind of at- 
mosphere, which the club fosters, 
gives everybody, from officers down 
to the newest employee, the chance 
to get acquainted—creates a greater 
interest in one another as individuals 
and leads to better team work on the 
job. People who know each other, 
from participation in these pleasant 
affairs, always will tend to exert 
themselves more when called upon 
to help work out a problem in the 
functioning of the bank. 


The interest of the bank is not con- 
fined to the club, insofar as its em- 
ployees are concerned. It helps 
ereate team work in other ways. 
For instance, in the larger offices, 
(Continued on page 703) 
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HE abolition of interest upon 

demand accounts has lent an 

entirely new aspect to corre- 
spondent banking. 

There is much to be said for the 
new law. It eliminates the possibility 
of large city banks bidding for corre- 
spondent banks’ accounts at interest 
rates which, under some conditions 
have not been justified. 

Under the old regime, banks pay- 
ing interest on correspondent bank 
balances were under the necessity of 
placing such balances in investments 
which would yield a return sufficient 
to cover interest paid, plus a pro- 
portion of overhead. In some in- 
stances, this need for yield may have 
overshadowed proper considerations 
of safety and liquidity. This situa- 
tion may sometimes have led to the 
lending of too high a share of de- 
posits of out-of-town banks to local 
enterprises, which were unable to 
repay such funds, when needed, fast 
enough to meet withdrawals upon the 
part of out-of-town banks. 

With the interest factor removed, 
the margin of return needed to carry 
correspondent bank accounts is com- 
mensurately smaller, and there is 
little temptation to deviate from the 
utmost conservatism in the invest- 
ment of such balances. 

This discontinuance of interest has 
removed what was formerly a strong 
incentive toward the carrying of 
correspondent bank balances. With 
the passage of this Act it was ex- 
pected that substantial losses in the 
volume of this type of deposits would 
ensue. Still the aggregate of such 
funds now on deposit in financial 
centers are close to old-time levels. 
Why? 

Obviously, one reason is the huge 
amount of idle funds awaiting safe 
and profitable investment. There 
are, however, some fundamental rea- 
sons why it is reasonable to expect 
that correspondent banking will con- 
tinue as a necessary and highly im- 
portant function of our banking 
structure. 
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How To Clear Checks To Get 


A Minimum Of Float 


By R. E. 


Intangibly, there is no way of tell- 
ing when or in just what way a 
larger city banking connection may 
become actively useful. It may be 
on some problem of the bank, a cus- 
tomer of the bank, or a director. It 
becomes, however, the cheerful duty 
of the depository bank to hold itself 
in prompt readiness to meet any rea- 
sonable request for assistance along 
personal service lines. Opportunities 
are thus presented from time to time 
to become for their customers a 
‘*friend at court’’, anxious to substi- 
tute for lack of money interest, an 
increased amount of human interest 
in any problem that may be pre- 
sented. 


Tangible Correspondent 
Service 


Tangibly, the outstanding feature 
of correspondent banking service lies 
in an ability to collect checks more 
rapidly than would otherwise be the 
ease. 

This is of particular aid to a bank 
and to its customers for the following 
reasons: 

1. It is an added protection to a 





How Most Cities Become 
One-Day Clearing Points 


1 By depositing in a central 
location all checks to be cleared 
in a large bank, most of them are 
cleared within 24 hours after their 
arrival. 


2 Many of the important cen- 
ters are one day by rail mail from 
most cities in which checks are to 
be cleared. 


3 Practically all other points 
are one day by air mail. 


4 Speed in clearings is one of 
the most important services of 
large correspondent banks. 


BAUMAN 


bank to have out-of-town checks col- 
lected as quickly as possible, so that 
customers will not be drawing upon 
uncollected funds. 

2. This is equally important to the 
customer—especially if his account 
is subject to analysis. Most bank cus- 
tomers feel that money is ‘‘in the 
bank’’ when the check is deposited, 
and resent not being allowed to draw 
against it. Prompt check collection 
reduces any waiting period to a 
minimum. 

3. The speedy collection of checks 
is a vital element of protection both 
to the bank and to the customer in 
ease of checks drawn on insufficient 
funds. If a check is not good, both 
the bank and the customer want to 
know that fact as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

4. During periods of bank 
troubles, such as were experienced 
in 1931, 1932 and 1933, the advan- 
tages of prompt collections were of 
utmost importance, both to banks 
and their customers. 

Let us review briefly a few in- 
stances which illustrate the effective- 
ness of this type of banking service. 

A manufacturer has a first-of-the- 
month pay roll to meet. The money 
upon which he has been counting to 
meet that pay roll comes in to him 
on the 27th of the month, in the form 
of a check drawn upon a bank a 
thousand miles distant. 

On the first, this manufacturer 
goes to the bank to make his pay roll 
withdrawal. But the check is not yet 
collected. If the bank informs the 
manufacturer that he may not draw 
against uncollected funds, the manu- 
facturer is naturally discomfited and 
embarrassed—and so, also, may be 
all of his employees. 

If the bank permits the manufac- 
turer to draw against uncollected 
funds, it is violating one of the first 
principles of sound commercial 
banking. 
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Correspondent banking always remains impor- 
tant, no matter what laws are passed. Here is a 
review of some phases of the subject, written in 
the light of the Banking Act of 1933, by a vice 
president of the National City Bank of Cleveland. 


Speed in collection of this check 
might eliminate such difficulties en- 
tirely. . 

Take another illustration. Sup- 
pose that a customer of a bank ships 
to a distant city, a consignment of a 
perishable commodity, and deposits 
in the bank, or presents to the bank 
for collection, draft with bill-of-lad- 
ing attached, covering the shipment. 

Consider what happens, if through 
delay in collection facilities, the con- 
signment of the perishable com- 
modity arrives at destination in 
advance of the draft. 

The consignee in such case is 
naturally unable to take possession 
of the shipment. The merchandise 
may spoil on the siding. Further- 
more, the railway may assess demur- 
rage. The consignee may put in a 
claim for damages and demurrage 
charges. In such cases, the shipper 
is naturally indignant and will blame 
the bank, charging it quite properly 
with having insufficient collection 
facilities. 

An endless number of cases may 
be cited in which speed in collection 
of checks is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

Now, entirely aside from the mat- 
ter of service to the customer and 
protection to the bank, correspondent 
banking service has added advantages 
which, although not so apparent at 
the present time, may prove ex- 
tremely important in the future. 

In these days, when prime com- 
mereial loans are scarce, interest 
rates low, and the market for funds 
slow, the amount of money repre- 
sented by the daily ‘‘float’’ may be 
of negligible importance. 

But if we are to experience any 
sort of business recovery at all, the 
time may well come again when 
every bank will want to keep at its 
highest possible point the amount of 
funds available for commercial loans. 

When this time comes, the matter 


of ‘‘float’’ will be a factor of im- 
portance. 

It is, therefore, advisable, for 
banks, during the present period, so 
to develop and establish their collec- 
tion facilities and their correspond- 
ent banking connections that ‘‘float”’ 
will be reduced to a minimum, and 
they will be ready for utilization of 
loanable funds to the highest degree 
when a change in times presents 
such an opportunity. 


The Machinery Of 


Correspondent Banking Service 


The development of an efficient 
correspondent banking service has 
to do largely with working out ways 
and means of utilizing to best advan- 
tage geographical location and mail 
schedules. The experience of our 
bank is illustrative. 

Cleveland is a natural center for 
correspondent banking, because it is 
located one-day-by-mail from the 
great majority of the nation’s indus- 
trial and financial centers. 

In order to utilize this location to 
best advantage in collection of checks 
for correspondent banks, it has been 
necessary to develop a highly trained 
and specialized staff familiar with 
mail schedules by rail and by air to 
all parts of the United States. 

Thus, checks coming in from corre- 
spondent banks never accumulate— 
they go out at all hours of the day, 
at the earliest possible moment. 
Wherever possible, they are routed 
through our numerous own corre- 
spondent banks, thus further avoid- 
ing delay. It is only by continuous 
effort, with one eye always on the 
elock, that correspondent banking 
service may be speeded up to the 
utmost. 

Air mail has completely revolu- 
tionized this phase of correspondent 
banking service. 

Of course, in many cases it is not 
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necessary to use air mail. Thus St. 
Louis, Detroit, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago are, with respect 
to this bank, one day points via rail 
mail, and a check drawn on a bank 
in any one of these cities mailed by 
rail from Cleveland on Wednesday 
will be received in any of those cities 
in time for clearance on Thursday.° 

But in cases where it is not pos- 
sible to get quick collection of checks 
by rail, it is now standard practice, 
in our bank at least, to use air mail. 

In the days before air mail, cities 
outside of a radius of a few hun- 
dred miles of Cleveland were, with 
respect to Cleveland, two, three or 
even four days away by mail. 

But air mail has now added a vast 
range of territory to what we con- 
sider one-day-by-mail from Cleve- 
land. As amazing as it may seem, 
the fact remains that by using air 
mail, checks mailed from our bank 
on Wednesday before 3:30 will be 
received in time to clear on Thurs- 
day in Atlanta, Jacksonville, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle 
—to mention a few of the more im- 
portant centers. 

Of course, owing to divergence in 
air mail schedules, it is impossible 
to secure air mail service of this type 
in all parts of the country. It is a 
fact, however, that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, all important points in the 
Unites States are now, in corre- 
spondent banking parlance, one day 
removed from Cleveland. 

In these days of air mail, there- 
fore, it is no longer necessary to wait 
five, six or even seven days—as was 
often formerly the case with respect 
to distant items—for a check to be 
collected. Air mail, properly util- 
ized, is performing a remarkable 
service for the country’s banks and 
for their customers, and is reducing 
by millions of dollars the amount of ° 
money formerly carried in ‘‘float’’. 


Herein lies the important eco- 
nomic function performed by corre- 
spondent banking. 
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HY should bankers be inter- 
ested in the home improve- 
ments built with money 


they lend under the National Hous- 


ing Act? Haven’t they enough to 
do, interpreting again and again the 
complicated rules of this latest re- 
covery scheme to a rather befuddled 
public ?’’ 

‘*Why should bankers suggest and 
encourage permanent improvements 
when home owners applying for 
loans seek their advice? This is still 
a free country, isn’t it? People can 
build on the sands as long as they 
pay for it, can’t they ?”’’ 

These questions and others of a 
similar nature have been frequently 
bandied about on the Rialtos of the 
country since the little flower of home 
modernizing took root this last 
August. The importance of these 
questions, of course, depends upon 
the set-up of the individual banker 
or lending firm; but since the major- 
ity of banking houses have become 
lending agencies for the government 
in this modernizing campaign, the 
questions are apropos and deserve an 
answer. 

Bankers are taking an active in- 
terest in the spending of home mod- 
ernizing loans both as a service to 
their fellow citizens and as a means 
of protecting their own real estate 
investments in the community. 
There are four large reasons why: 

First: the modernizing campaign 
is a sound recovery effort, involving 
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Why Bankers Suggest 


Permanent 


Home Improvements 


By CARL F. ZEIGLER 


‘‘Any home improvement built with borrowed money 


should outlive the loan,” 


is a fundamental maxim 


upon which the author bases this highly informative 
article for bankers who pass on rehabilitation loans. 


not only unemployment relief to a 
great number of our population, but 
providing opportunities for home 
owners to recondition their proper- 
ties. It includes among its aims the 
restoration of the construction in- 
dustry, second largest in normal 
times, and one of the greatest factors 
in the economic stability of the 
nation. 

Second: by directing peoples’ at- 
tention to their homes and providing 
them with intriguing projects of 
their own, the morale of the commu- 
nity can be lifted to healthful levels. 
There is nothing so disconcerting to 
the business life of a town or city as 
a jumpy, jittery population, ready 
to react to the slightest rumor; and 
bankers can one and all attest this. 

Third: despite the unfortunate 
cynicism of the public, which grew 
up at the time of the financial crisis 
a year and a half ago, the banker is 
still the most responsible, respected, 
and trusted adviser on financial and 
investment matters in any commu- 


nity. He ean, without meddling, 
direct expenditures toward wise 
projects. 


Fourth: by encouraging the con- 
struction of permanent, durable 
home improvements, the banker can 
enhance his realty investments be- 
cause any property permanently 
modernized adds money value to the 


equities held in it. Mortgages will 
be worth more at the moment and 
their value will not depreciate over 
a long period of time. 


Borrowers Need Banker's 


Guiding Hand 


There will be plenty of opportu- 
nities for bankers to use their in- 
fluence in the wise expenditure of 
modernizing loans. People will be 
borrowing money for home improve- 
ments who have rarely seen $200 in 
one lump during the past five years, 
and the presence of ready cash is 
bound to produce excitement that 
needs curbing. 

For instance, a banker knows that 
any home improvement built with 
borrowed money should outlive the 
loan. He knows that people are un- 
happy paying for dead horses and 
that it is increasingly difficult to 
collect debts when the satisfactions 
they purchased no longer exist. But 
does the home owner, wanting only 
the new beauties and home comforts 
of which he has been deprived so 
long, realize this? It is easy for the 
banker, at the time the loan is made, 
to point out that permanent improve- 
ments produce charm and comfort, 
increase the value of the property 
wid remain in good, satisfactory 
condition long after the loan has been 
paid back. 
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Aims of the 
Home Modernization 
Program 


1 To relieve unemployment. 


2 To restore the construc- 
tion industry, the second larg- 
est in the country. 


) 3 To improve community 
morale. 


4 To make it possible for 
bankers to guide expenditures 
toward wise projects. 


5 To enhance realty invest- 


ments and mortgage values. 
Large and small houses alike respond to 
treatment with cement stucco. The ‘“Be- 
fore and After” views on these two pages 
indicate some of the possibilities for the 


ll enhance the value of the property it is difficult to sell or rent homes manner may well become the addi- 
d and last long enough to make the ex- where these everyday conveniences tional space needed in almost every 
rf penditure a good long-time invest- are in poor shape or lacking alto- home as a playroom, nursery, living 
f ment? Almost any repair or modern gether. A garage floor should be room, library or den. 
: improvement can be executed in hard, smooth concrete, easily kept Since many fires start from faulty 
: reasonably indestructible materials clean; and if a new garage is de- chimneys and inflammable roofs, 
i almost as cheaply and far more eco- sired, it will save money in the end flues should be inspected and chim- 
1- : nomically than impermanent, quick to incorporate it with the house. neys rebuilt if necessary. Cement- 
1- wearing materials. Any improve- The modern touch ean be added to asbestos shingles or tile roofing are 
yf ment the applicant for a loan has in yumerous homes by simply tearing necessary precautions against roof 
Ye | mind, therefore, _ ean be readily away old style, unsightly verandas fires. 
- | checked with a view toward ascer- and replacing them with up-to-date The foregoing are but a few of 
n | taining whether it will be a shoddy eonerete flagstone porch-terraces or the scores of permanent improve- 
s | or a permanent job. outdoor living rooms. These new ments, some of which are needed by 
is Years can be added to the life of type porches are more handsome, all except the newest American 
at | a house that leans and sags, by build- Jess subject to wear, more easily kept homes. It requires only common 
ing a good foundation under it. clean. Tumble-down steps, rotted sense and taste to determine how any 
at Many people fail to realize that and slippery, should be replaced with desired modernizing project may be 
h warped floors, sagging sills and permanent steps. made permanent and valuable. 
1e eracked walls are due largely to There will be many temptations 
- faulty foundations and inadequate Attention To Fire-Safety during this modernizing campaign 
d floor supports. Factors Important to purchase home improvements that 
0 Almost any weather beaten, dingy, will give but temporary satisfaction, 
1S out-of-date house can get a new lease No home modernizing project and it is not right to hold home 
it on life by a few simple architectural should be undertaken without con- owners too strictly responsible for 
ly alterations and an overcoating of sideration for fire-safety. Therefore, immature judgment, should such 
ts portland cement stucco. In appear- it would be well to lay a good base- lapses occur. However, if these ex- 
0 ance, a home so altered will be new ment floor which can be swept clean penditures are thoroughly consid- 
e and its resale value will be increased of trash and rubbish. Basement ceil- ered before they are made, they have 
e. chiefly for this reason, although it is ings, if they are inflammable, should a much greater chance of being per- 
- more important to know that the im- be covered with metal lath and a manent and valuable. There seems 
t. provement will last many years with coating of cement plaster. The cellar to be no more genuine opportunity 
y little or no upkeep cost. steps, always a pathway up through to influence wise procedure in home 
Vy Real estate men know that a few the house for the many fires originat- modernizing at the source of the 
n dollars spent for up-to-date side- ing in the basement, should be re- loans—and bankers have this oppor- 
walks and driveways will raise prop- built of permanent materials. tunity above anyone else. 
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What are the improvements that 








erty values hundreds of dollars, for 


permanent modernization of homes. 


A basement reconditioned in this 
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hecime due and payable; without eine 
and notice of non-payment: 
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By WM. M. STARK 





@Here is a plan that 
works. It avoids past-due 
notes and.excessive renew- 
als, as explained by the 
assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of 
Rimersburg, Pennsylvania. 





NE of our greatest worries to- 
day is the small loan that is 
slow in being repaid. In most 

eases these loans, running from $25 
up to $500, were made to care for 
some emergency. The borrower’s 
wife or daughter had to go to the 
hospital, or some member of the 
family died. However, the money 
was needed immediately, and not 
having it, the person in need came 
to the bank for aid, promising to 
repay the money in a very short time. 
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Rimersburg Pa. September 16, 
For value received, 1, we, or either of us promise to pay to the order of the 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


"One Bandred and no/100 = =~ = = = = = == = = =poiLars 


it motithly instaliments im accordance with the annexed schedule, and on 
wag ag any of said instaliments the whole of said indebtedness shall forthwith 


demand 
Cairt of Record within the United Senect to appear for and contess judgment against 
w Teron .. for above sum, and interest then duc, with above waivers, costs of suit, release 
aryens, 


‘ PAYABLE AT FIRST NATIONAL BANK Oe Mar 16 i 10 00 | jo 
Be ty Seah 





all | peepee ieteciaetianite 
Date and Amt, toe i Date aad Amt. Due i ji 
| 36 = Combat == ae SS Sess Date Pale } Balance 
got 16 | 20 eqber 16 90 aa Oct 16 [10 oe rey “ib O eo 
Creracenes) er | = Pele ES 
oh caer ay em eee toot ae) hea 
j Jan 6 | 10 00) Ea on Jan 16 | 10 (00 _ ' 
| I. aS 1000 | Be 


Fed 16 | 10 
? 
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$200;500-—.. 


















“st John Doe 





























War 16 | 1000) 
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This note is made for six months, at the end of which time it will be renewed for $40.00. 
and payment reminder. It folds over the note, enabling the clerk to type the record of payments due on both papers at once. 


This Idea Made Money 


A Pennsylvania Banker 
Found It In Rand M€Nally 


Bankers Monthly 
















tmrontant—This is a reasinder of your payments iad 
your reempt for thow made Always bring Fi wth 
you when making payments and always make your pay> 
ments accordingly 


The customer’s stub is his receipt 


—and used tt. 


The bank officer in charge of loans 
tries to have the note reduced at each 
maturity date, but is always met by 
a ready story, one which almost 
breaks his heart, and again the note 
is renewed. Then again, in other 
cases, the borrower never appears at 
the bank, but has his wife or daugh- 
ter or a neighbor call for a renewal 
blank which is properly signed at 
home and returned with the interest. 
Nothing can be said to these messen- 
gers and if something were said, it 
would be of no avail. 


In many cases we have tried to 
have the borrower make regular 
payments on the loan, and that is 
often arranged at the time the loan 
is made. But, as notes are made pay- 
able several months later, it is easy 
for the borrower to miss payments 
before our attention is called to the 
matter. In a few cases, the payments 
have been made regularly, but that 
type of borrower is a rarity. 

During the latter part of 1931 our 
attention was called to an article ap- 


pearing in the September issue of 
Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly tell- 
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ing of an installment note used in a 
Wisconsin bank. We liked the idea, 
and after much study, we developed 
a similar note, arranged to suit our 





Advantages Of 
The Installment Note 


1 Many borrowers can make 
installment payments easier than 
they can accumulate the full 
amount for a single payment at 
maturity. 


2 They are glad to “whittle 
away” their obligation in this 
manner—and a better relation- 
ship between customer and bank 
results. 


3 Payments are credited on the 
note. Credit memos to “loans and 
discounts” save considerable work 
in posting. 

4 As installments are arranged 
for dates most convenient to the 
borrower, his payments are 
prompt and repeated renewals 
are avoided. 
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You benefit only from 
the ideas you use! 


purpose. Only two changes were 
necessary. Instead of using blanks 
for each month of the year on the 
stub, we use only six. Then we used 
the Pennsylvania form of judgment 
note instead of the Wisconsin form. 

During the last week of December, 
1931, we began using the new install- 
ment note and, from the: beginning, 
were more than satisfied with the 
result. Many of the small notes 
which we had carried, in some cases 
several years, were placed on the 
installment basis with regular month- 
ly or semi-monthly payments and 
were cleaned up quickly. In all cases 
where the borrower was regularly 
employed, the payments came due 
the day following pay day, instead 
of on the 10th of the month which 
was the date used by the Wisconsin 
bank. 

The borrowers like the installment 
note, for it reduces their liability 
gradually, and since the agreement 
was made when the loan was granted, 
they are not ashamed to come into 
the bank with a five or ten dollar 
payment on principal. Most bor- 
rowers believe that if they can not 
make a large payment of $50 or $100 
it is best to renew the loan. That is 
one of the advantages of the install- 
ment note. 

From the bank’s viewpoint, the 
installment note is a money maker 
and a time saver. If the loan agree- 
ment ‘calls for monthly payments, 
the note is made for six months and 
interest on the whole amount col- 
lected in advance for that period. 

In some cases, it may be necessary 
to wait a few days for one of the 
payments, but the interest already 
paid will care for this past due pay- 
ment. As a time saver: the note is 
made for six months and need be 
handled only once in that period. 
All payments are credited in a space 
provided on the note and a credit 
memo to ‘‘loans and discounts’’ 
made out. This saves considerable 
work in posting. 

With the installment note in use, 
there is better friendship between 
the customer and the bank officer. 
The customer knows the amount of 


alone. 
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Amortized Loans Are Paid 


When Others Are Continually Renewed 


Here is the article from which 
the idea came— 





the payment due and tenders that 
much to the officer, knowing full 
well that nothing will be said about 
the loan as he is carrying out his 
obligation’ It tends to create good 
will. On the other hand, the bank 
officer need say nothing to the cus- 
tomer so long as the regular payment 
is made. 

All small loans in our bank are 
being made on the installment basis, 
and as the agreement is entered into 
the day the loan is granted, it is 
understood by the customer that the 
regular payments must be made or 
the entire amount of the loan be- 
comes payable on demand. 

Payments are made so that no 
hardship is worked on the borrower 
and we believe he is happy to be able 
to pay off the obligation in that 
manner instead of trying to accumu- 
late a larger amount to be applied to 
the loan on maturity. 

The installment note has worked 
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How many will your bank use? 


- 


out very successfully with us and we 
believe it the only way to handle the 
small loan. It has proven equally 
valuable for the slow loan of larger 
amount. 

A copy of one of our installment 
notes is shown properly filled in. 
This loan of $100 is to be paid off 
at the rate of $10 per month. As the 
borrower’s pay day comes on the 
15th day of each month, we have 
made the installment come‘due on 
the 16th day of each month. The 
loan being made on September 16, 
the note will mature on March 16, at 
which time $50 will have been paid. 
The new note will then be made for 
$40 and $10.75 collected from the 
borrower. This covers a payment of 
$10 and a minimum interest of 75 
cents. In this way, a real service has 
been rendered to the customer—he 
gets his obligations paid in an easy 
manner—and the bank, too, has been 
satisfied with a good loan. 


Business men have, for years, taken 
advantage of the ‘‘installment sales 
plan’’ so why should not the banks 
do likewise ? 

If the question of usury is raised 
the bank can charge exact interest 
plus a handling charge. 


Savings Book With Numbers . 
Only 


Some banks have adopted the Ca- 
nadian method of issuing savings 
bank passbooks bearing numbers 
only, not the name of the customer. 
It is argued that if such a book is lost, 
it is of no value to the finder, who 
cannot find out the name of the 
owner should he wish to impersonate 
such. An honest finder will return 
the book to the bank, which can 
easily trace its customer. Many peo- 
ple, moreover, are secretive as to 
their savings deposits, and would 
prefer a book bearing a number 
only, and not their name. 


Still no substitute for earning 
ability has been found to make a 
good eredit risk. 
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1096 12-15-33 


John Brown 
1317 West Third Street 
Carthage, Mo, 


Credit Savings Acct, 1989 


Fourth Liberty Loen 


10-15-38 


42% 


April 15 Oot. 15 


21,25 21,25 


This receipt record is kept in duplicate 
—one, alphabetically according to owner, 
and the other, chronologically according 
to interest-paying dates. 


ROM time immemorial it has 
Pee: the custom of banks to 
keep bonds for customers, clip 
the coupons, credit the account with 
the amount of the coupons, and 
somehow get it all done on time and 
without error, even though there has 
often been no charge for this service. 
With the facilities of the reserve 
bank vaults, there is little or no 
problem in protecting the bonds, for 
they can be sent to the federal re- 
serve bank, and that bank will keep 
them, clip the coupons, and credit 
the interest in an efficient manner. 
Hence your bank need have no ex- 
pense for insurance to protect this 
sort of deposit, on which it earns 
nothing, and for which it makes no 
charge. 

It remains that the possible in- 
come to be derived is that of the 
brokerage charge when bonds are 
bought or sold. Although this is not 
an item that is sizable, nevertheless 
it is sufficient to provide for the ex- 
pense of a very simple system for the 
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of Carthage, Mo. 


keeping of these bonds, and its main- 
tenance by an employee who will not 
have to devote very much time to it. 

The problem resolves itself into 
that of keeping a register showing 
at all times the outstanding receipts 
for bonds, of having files for the can- 
celled receipts, and of having some 
definite way whereby the total credit 
shown by the federal reserve bank 
on any interest paying date can be 
distributed correctly to the individ- 
ual customers. 

We use a register very similar to 
a draft register for the record of 
each receipt in numerical order as 
issued. This gives the date of issue 
of the receipt, its number, the name 
of the holder, the par value of the 
bonds, the name of the bonds, the 
maturity, the rate of interest, and 
the dates of the interest payments. 


Use Federal Reserve Form 


Of Receipt 


The form of receipt is that which 
is used by the federal reserve banks. 
By using the exact form, the same 
amount of protection is offered, and 
the same amount of risk assumed by 
the bank as is given to it, in turn, 
by the reserve bank where the bonds 


Safe Keeping 


Records 
That Protect Bank 


And Customers 


By M. L. 





A simple routine, but a complete one is here 
described as used by the Central National Bank 


PENCE 


themselves are kept. 

Obviously, it would be difficult to 
go through the register when the 
interest on the Fourth Liberty Loan 
Bonds is credited and search out the 
names of the owners, together with 
the amount, and the ecaleulation of 
the interest due. Besides the excess 
time required, it would mean that 
the interest credits would not be 
available for several days after the 
due date, which would not be satis- 
factory to the customer. To eliminate 
this time element and to make the 
credits with the greatest degree of 
ease, we have two small leather note 
books, fitted with loose leaf paper of 
a standard size (2%x5 inches is 
ample) opened on the side. 

When a receipt is written on the 
regular form, recorded on the regis- 
ter, two of these smaller sheets are 
inserted in the typewriter, with a 
earbon between, and on these small 
sheets, the complete story of the re- 
ceipt is recorded in systematic form. 

One of these sheets is filed in one 
of the note books in alphabetical 
order as to the owner of the bond. 
It is quite convenient to have this 
so that the holdings of one customer 
are assembled even though the bonds 
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may be of various kinds and de- 
nominations, and delivered to us for 
safe keeping at various times. Often 
too, the customer will inquire as to 
what issue he has, when its interest 
paying date is, when it matures, or 
is subject to eall. Of course his re- 
ceipt gives all of this data, but he 
knows that the bank has the bond 
and he feels free to expect this in- 
formation from the bank without 
hesitation, and with no effort on his 
part. Without a system of some sort, 
it would be rather difficult to get it 
from the register. 

The other sheet (and we use the 
original rather than the carbon since 
this book is referred to much oftener 
than the first one) we file in the other 
binder according to interest-paying 
dates. We use a thumb index for 
the first and fifteenth of each month, 
and, if there are various bonds with 
the same interest paying date, we 
group them, showing first a correct 
alphabetical list under that date of 
all who hold the most common issue, 
followed by one or more complete 
blocks of the holders of other issues. 

When the credit comes, one has 
but to take up a pad of duplicating 
deposit tickets and start through the 
section making the eredits as rapidly 
as one ean write the tickets. 

It is obvious then why all the in- 
formation is contained on this small 
sheet. The address can be entered. 
and when the stenographer addresses 
the envelopes, it is not necessary for 
her to look up any of the addresses— 
it is just a matter of typing. If the 
customer does not wish his checking 
account credited, but prefers that he 
get a cashier’s check, or have a 
eredit to his savings account, that 
information shows on this small sheet 
and the entries are made accordingly. 


Tickets May Be Made 
Up In Advance 


To further speed up the process, 
it is not necessary for one to wait 
until the eredit arrives. All the de- 
posit tickets may be made up several 
days in advance, and their total 
proved against the credit imme- 
diately upon its arrival. If there be 
any checking for error, it can be 
done then, and the credits will be in 
the hands of the bookkeepers before 
noon of the same day. 


There remains only the matter of 
the control. Although it is quite pos- 
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sible to get along without a control, 
it is most useful in making the regu- 
lar proofs, which should come at in- 
tervals of no more than 30 days. 
For this, we keep a page in the front 





This Procedure — 


1 Balances th® budget on an 
item where the income is decid- 
edly limited. 


2 Protects the bank in assum- 


ing a definite risk. 

3 Simplifies the process so that 
any employee or substitute can 
handle a transaction. 


4 Relieves the tension of extra 
work on interest paying dates. 


5 Makes a complete record for 
all factors involved. 





of one of the smaller note books show- 
ing the total of outstanding receipts 
issued to customers. When a receipt 
is issued, the number and the amount 
(par value of the bond) is entered: 
Total 11-30-32....... $987,000 
12-15-32 No. 1096....$ 1,000 


$988,000 





and for a cancellation of a receipt: 
$988,000 

12-16-32 No. 479..... $ 2,500 

$985,500 
When the cancellation is made, both 
of the typed sheets, as originally 
made and filed, are removed, and 
filed so that the books are always up 
to date and clean. 

The proof is made by listing the 
outstanding receipts as shown on the 
register; by listing against this the 
total of the receipts from the federal 
reserve bank covering these bonds, 
together with any bonds that may be 
on hand. These totals should be 
identical and should equal the econ- 
trol shown in the smaller book. 


Only Slight Additional 
Expense And Work 


Since these smaller books are 
made up on plain paper, with no 
printing, there is a minimum of ex- 
pense attached to the system, the 
only additional work is that of typing 
the sheets as the receipts are issued. 
There is a great deal of ease in han- 
dling them in this manner,.and a 
ealm that comes from knowing that 
every bit of information concerning 
these bonds is immediately available 
at all times. 


Central National Bank of Carthage, Mo. 


Te John Brow 


1317 West Third Street 


Custody Receipt No. 1096 


December 15, 1933. 


arthage Mo, 
The arth Stignal Bank of Carthage has received end is helding for your arcount and rick. 


subject te your order and our terms and roudition governing such deposits. the following deseribed 


securities; 


Description 


U. S. 4th Liberty L. 4% 2 4 15 


coupons attack: 


Ne. pieces Pollowtag and tobveyoets Par 


Denomination Value 


de 


38 $1000 
(OMB THOUSAND DOLLARS PAR VAIUE 


Total Par Value 


The Central National Bank ef Carthage will give to property left in its custody the came care it 
gives ity own property, but beyond that will not ascame responsability 
The above securities will be surrendered only apes return of this receipt property sianed 


THIS RECEIPT IS NOT NEGOTIABLE AND NO ASSIGNMENTS THEREOF 
WILL BE RECOGNIZED , 


Checked 
By using the same 
form which the fed- QRY, 
eral reserve banks 
use, the local bank 
offers the same 
amount of protec- 
tion—and assumes Date 
the same amount of 
risk, as is given to 
it, in turn, by the 
reserve bank where 
the bonds them- 
selves are kept. 


above describe 


Central National Bank of Carthage 
7 


by... Kee Ad~. — 
. Af President or Cashier 
i 


To The Centeal National Bank of Carthage 


The foregoing Custody Receipt i- hereby surrendered and you are requested to release the 
4 securities end make di-po-itren as follows. 


The releare of thie receipt requires the signature of those duly asuthorired om signatare card 
furnished us. Central National Bank, Carthage, Mo 











Communications Speeded Up 50% 


By Telautograph In Central Station 


ITH the removal of the book- 
keeping units from the main 
floor to the basement, now 


used for bookkeeping and _ transit 
operations, we felt the need of speed- 
ing up intercommunication with 
tellers and bank officers. It was neces- 
sary to arrange the telautograph 
equipment in a manner to pro- 
vide more speed in clearing in- 
formation about customer balances, 
and to assure absolute accuracy in 
transmitting such data to tellers and 
officers. In laying out the present 
intereommunication set-up, we also 
took into consideration the desirabil- 


By W. W. ROBERTSON 


ity of giving more convenient service 
to bank customers when they eall in 
to ascertain their current balances. 

One of the important advantages 
of the present arrangement of the 
intercommunication system is that 
efficient information service can be 
given to all concerned at any time 
during banking hours, without in 
any way disrupting the regular 
routine in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. 

Another advantage is that we can 
use a minimum of equipment to meet 
the requirements of the teller units 
on the main operating floor. Tellers 


STATEMENTS 
Se 





CUSTOMERS LEDGERS 


“BOOK KEEPERS” 
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can secure almost instant information 
about customers’ balances. In fact, 
under the present arrangement, we 
have reduced the time of transmitting 
balances and other information to 
the teller units about 50%. The 
bank officers, too, appreciate that 
when they desire information about 
balances, the response is virtually in- 
stantaneous. 

We use the central station arrange- 
ment. At a point conveniently 
located between the bookkeeping 
units and the transit department, we 
placed a telautograph, in the charge 
of a trained operator, who spends 
all of her time during banking 
hours answering requests for infor- 
mation from tellers, bank officers 
and customers. At other times, she 
is available also to assist in the 
routine of the transit department. 

The telautograph connects directly 
with another telautograph in the 
statement window, and two others 
placed at convenient points in the 
teller divisions. Each of the two lat- 
ter machines is placed at a focal 
point to make it convenient for three 
tellers. 

One of the important advantages 
of this centralized arrangement is 


The Phoenix National finds that this central 
station method results in increased profits to 
the bank, because of faster communication 
and increased bookkeeping efficiency. 


1934 
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How faster inter-communication gives more 
efficient service, and removes one cause of cus- 
tomer criticism, is explained by the assistant 
cashier of the Phoenix (Arizona) National Bank. 


that all requests for information 
about customer balances can be an- 
swered promptly and accurately by 
the trained operator, instead of by 
the bookkeepers. Experience has 
shown that when the bookkeepers 
use the telautograph equipment to 
transmit balances to tellers and of- 
ficers, there is not only unnecessary 
delay, especially during the peak 
hours, but the arrangement breaks 
into their regular posting routine. 
Owing to the necessity of anticipat- 
ing signals on the telautograph, they 
cannot properly concentrate on their 
posting work. With a trained oper- 
ator in charge of the central station, 
the intercommunication equipment 
ean be used efficiently without resort- 
ing to signals of one kind or another 
to attract the attention of the book- 
keepers, and thus distract their at- 
tention from their routine. 

The bookkeeping units have been 
arranged in a compact space. The 
central station operator can refer to 
the customer ledgers without dis- 
turbing the bookkeeper’s posting 
routine. During peak hours, when 
the operator receives numerous re- 
quests for balances, she can refer to 
the ledgers in the various units with 
least effort and loss of time, thus 
assuring speedy response on the tel- 
autograph. Regardless of the num- 
ber of requests for information trans- 
mitted on the telautographs at any 
time, the tellers and officers are as- 
sured of prompt service. 

On certain days in the month, a 
statement clerk is usually hard 
pressed to supply current bank bal- 
ances. There was a time when a line 
of depositors in front of the state- 
ment window was a common occur- 
rence in our bank. Since the instal- 
lation of the telautograph, however, 
the statement clerk is able to serve 


each customer with practically no 
delay, handling any number of calls 
without assistance other than that 
of the eentral station operator. 
When volume of inquiries is espe- 
cially heavy, the central station 
operator calls for the assistance of 
one or more of the bookkeepers to 
supply the balances, while she tran- 
seribes the information briefly on the 
telautograph. The one telautograph 
is therefore sufficient at all times. 
The instrument has been placed on a 
small table, convenient for her use, 





Eight Central Station 
Advantages 


1 Information is available al- 
most instantly, regardless of vol- 
ume of inquiries. 


2 Consequently, the statement 
clerk is able to serve customers as 
fast as they come. 


3 Bookkeepers may concen- 
trate on their work without listen- 
ing for telautograph signals. 


4 They do not have to stop 
work to look up and transmit 
information. 


5 A maximum of service is pos- 
sible with a minimum of equip- 
ment. 


6 Transmission time is reduced 
about 50%. 


7 The operator is available for 


transit department work after 
banking hours. 
8 Owing to her familiarity 


with the work of both transit and 
bookkeeping departments, the op- 
erator is able to give more intelli- 
gent and more efficient service. 
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so that she is spared unnecessary 
physical effort in handling messages 
from various divisions of the bank. 


Outside of the regular bank hours, 
the central station operator attends 
to various routine in the transit de- 
partment, such as photographing 
cheeks in the recordak. 


Owing to her familiarity with the 
work in both the transit and book- 
keeping departments, she is able to 
give more intelligent information 
service to officers and tellers. Con- 
sidering the speeding up of inter- 
communication and the effect it has 
had on the efficiency of the book- 
keepers, who can now perform their 
routine duties without interruption, 
this arrangement has been a profit- 
able one indeed. 


To Avoid Statement Congestion 


Some banks have avoided end-of- 
the-month statement congestion by 
spreading the work over the last 
week in the month. Customers who 
have been asked, have, in nearly all 
cases, agreed to have their statements 
run from the 25th of one month to 
the 25th of another—or as the case 
may be. 


In some cases, the spread has been 
over the entire month with certain 
accounts being balanced each week. 
The plan has several advantages be- 
sides that of avoiding the rush at the 
month-end. One is that the audit de- 
partment can check on the accuracy 
of the work. A second is that would- 
be forgers are thwarted through 
not knowing when the statement of 
a customer is due to arrive. In a 
number of recent forgery cases, the 
criminal intercepted the statement 
with its paid checks to get sample 
signatures to copy, and then again 
intercepted the next month’s state- 
ment and removed the forgery to 
make prosecution difficult. One such 
ease was convicted through the 
forged check having been photo- 
graphed in the transit department 
of a bank in another city. 


—Hy. W. Sanders. 


Could lending money be any more 
simple? All you have to do is make 
sure that the borrower will have the 
money from a known source to pay 
the note when it is due. 
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Provin 
In A 


Country 
Bank 





The cashier of the Bank 
of Athens, Athens, Ohio, 
has evolved a simple sys- 
tem for proving smaller- 
volume items that do not 
fit into the regular depart- 
ments of a country bank. 


By F. D. FORSYTH 


HE handling and proving of 
the miscellaneous items in a 
eountry bank, such as drafts, 
cashiers checks, certified checks, col- 
lections, payments for cash items. 
eredits and debits to correspondent 
banks, and so on, none of which fit 
into any of the more active depart- 
ments and for the handling of which 
there is not sufficient volume for the 
creation of separate departments, 
presents a problem for the country 
banker. Because of the lack of 
volume, unless carefully handled, 
these items passing through the work 
of the bank are likely to be a source 
of errors and difficult to prove. 
Because of the small number of 


iscellaneous Items 


MISCELLANEOUS PROOF 





Soonnionell 
14000D0 


223 








AW. 34, 1956 


All miscellaneous items are proven on this sheet, which there- 
by eliminates a frequent source of error in the proving system 


of a small bank. 


This proof sheet is printed on Rag Bond, 20 pound folio. 


items, it is not economical to provide 
a proof sheet for each one of the 
registers and for each class of items. 
Yet it is evident that these items must 
enter into the operation of a proof 
system if the system is to function 
properly. A study of the problem 
developed the fact that in order to 
purchase a draft, cashiers check, or 
so on, or to pay for a collection, cash 
item, note or interest or the many 
other items for which a bank may 
receive payment, only a limited num- 
ber of forms of payment may be 


used. All of these, of course, are 
debit items and are cash, us checks, 
clearance checks, foreign checks, mis- 
cellaneous items such as P. O. orders, 
warrants, and so on, or debits to the 
general ledger. 

A miscellaneous department may 
be created by setting aside one 
drawer in the tellers’ cages, where all 
items other than deposits or checks 
cashed are placed until proven. The 
proof sheet for this department is of 
the same size sheet as that used for 
all other proving but divided so that 





Seven Features Of The System 


1 Each teller keeps all miscel- 
laneous items in one drawer until 
proved. 

2 The proof sheet carries both 
credit and debit items. 

3 Debit items include a column 
for general book entries. 
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4 The credit side has columns 
for every known credit and one 
for general ledger credits. 


5 The large number of credit 
classifications is important in 


proving debit items. 


6 Totals of correspondent 
bank drafts are taken from the 
draft register at the end of the 
day. 


7 By proving miscellaneous 
credits, checking operations are 
eliminated. 
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the credit entries appear at the top 
and the debit items at the bottom, 
the sheet being divided about in the 
middle. The debit items are the same 
as on any other proof sheet, as stated 
above, except that a column is added 
for general book items, and a column 
is provided for each class of items. 


Adequate Number Of 


Classifications 


The credit side of the sheet is ar- 
with a column for every 
eredit and one column for 
general ledger credits. , Naturally 
more columns are necessary for 
eredits than for debits, but as the 
number of entries is never large. 
some columns are divided in order 
to allow for more classifications. 
These classifications are not of great 
importance for the reason that most 
of them are general book entries and 
are recorded on the general journal 
by means of debit and credit tickets, 
but they are very important in prov- 
ing the correctness of the debit items. 
A separate column is not provided 
for drafts written on the various 
correspondent banks, as these totals 
are taken from the draft register at 
the end of the day. However, the 
total of all drafts written, as shown 
by the registers, must agree with the 
total shown on the proof sheet. The 
important part of any proof is to 
prove the correctness of the debit 
items because of the large number of 
them. This is especially true with 
reference to the miscellaneous proof 
because the debit items, while small 
in number, are a part of that large 
volume of items which make up the 
bulk of items passing through the 
bank’s accounting system. The 
eredit items on the miscellaneous 
proof are few and are easily checked 
for errors, but because they are 
proven there is never any checking 
to do, and this fact justifies the small 
amount of extra work required in 
the operation of this miscellaneous 
department. 


ranged 
known 


Department Simple In 
Operation 


The operation of this department 
is not difficult. All of the equipment 
that is necessary is the proof sheet 
outlined above and a drawer in the 
cage used only for the purpose of 
accumulating the items. These 
things, with a little care in the oper- 








ation, will solve the problem of any 
country bank in handling and prov- 
ing the miscellaneous items which 
cause so much trouble when handled 
carelessly. 

The totals of the various classes of 
checks, cash and deposits, are carried 
to the space provided for them on the 
recapitulation sheet at the end of the 
day in order to make them a part of 
the general proof. Such items as 
notes, interest, exchange, and so on, 
are copied on the general journal in 
totals direct from the proof sheet. 





Drafts are proven with the totals on 
the registers, but amounts to be 
credited to the banks on which drafts 
are drawn are taken from the regis- 
ters themselves to the general journal. 
The other general book items are 
entered on the general journal from 
the debit and credit tickets. At the 
end of the day, these debit and credit 
tickets are stapled together and are 
filed as a part of the day’s records 
and are kept for future reference 
should it be necessary at any time to 
trace an entry. 





The Tide Of Confidence Has Turned. 


Newspapers are recognizing the truth of the banker’s 
position now and are coming to his defense. Read the 
following editorial, reprinted by permission from 
a recent issue of the New York Times. 


Bankers Are People 


‘*Not so long ago, it seemed as if 
almost all the rest of us had agreed 
that the culprits solely responsible 
for bringing on the depression and 
prolonging it were bankers. Had 
they not, moved by some strange and 
preverse desire to bring ruin upon 
the nation and incidentally upon 
themselves, wilfully contracted eredit 
suddenly in 1929 and kept contract- 
ing it? Were they not ‘deflating’ all 
of us for the mere sadistie pleasure 
of doing so? Were they not the great 
obstacle in the way of recovery by 
their refusal to ‘reflate’ and was not 
this refusal based either on a desire 
to keep ridiculously liquid even at 
the expense of their own profits, or 
on entirely irrational fears? It began 
to be more and more widely assumed 
that these charges must be true be- 
cause they were so endlessly repeated. 

‘*Recently, however, there have 
been signs that the publie is coming 
around to the view that perhaps the 
bankers are not much more wicked 
or perverse than others. The federal 
government had threatened that if 
the bankers did not quickly make 
loans to industry it would make them 
itself, but when it started to do this, 
it learned, according to Chairman 
Jones of the RFC, that the bankers 
had found a lack of demand for 
‘good’ loans. 

‘*A few days ago, F. M. Law, presi- 
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dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, pointed out that where 
there has been a reluctance to lend, 
the banks alone have not been re- 
sponsible for it. They have been 
partly held back by timid examiners, 
fearful of being criticized for letting 
certain loans pass and quick to con- 
demn ‘slow’ loans. His complaint on 
this seore has now been seconded by 
President Roosevelt. Here is an- 
other instance of the need of co- 
ordinating the coordinators, for in 
this case state and federal require- 
ments have often been in conflict as 
well as different arms of the federal 
government, one insisting on a more 
liberal lending policy and the other 
sometimes condemning good loans 
for mere technical reasons. 

‘“There seems to be general agree- 
ment among the federal regulators 
themselves that Mr. Law is justified 
in ealling for less overlapping, du- 
plication and conflict among the 
regulators and clearer definitions of 
desirable and undesirable types of 
loans. Quite as important is the 
growing recognition that whatever 
the responsibility of certain individ- 
ual bankers may have been for the 
1929 collapse and subsequent devel- 
opments, the great majority of our ~ 
bankers are as sincerely trying, even 
out of self-interest, to hasten recov- 
ery as any other group in the ecommu- 
nity.”’ 
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The Investment Committee 


Examines Rails 


Railroad bonds were placed under the microscope 
in the October meeting of the Blank National 


Bank’s investment committee. 


The methods of 


analysis are recorded by the senior partner of Geo. 
D. Bushnell and Associates, investment counselors. 


By GEORGE D. BUSHNELL 


E AGAIN become the un- 
W ex spectator at the month- 

ly investment committee 
meeting in the Blank National Bank, 
where Aldred, director and com- 
mittee chairman; Marsh, president; 
Sampson, director; and Constad, 
secretary, are deliberating the in- 
vestment of current funds. 

ALDRED. Meeting will please 
come to order. I notice we have 
some funds to invest, particularly 
those from the sale of the South 
American issues. How much did we 
get for those, Marsh? 

MARSH. We got 2314 for the 
Rio Grande do Suls and 23 for the 
State of Sao Paulos. There were five 
bonds of the first and three of the 
second, so the total we got for both 
was about $1,850. In addition we 
have some finds to invest so that all 
together we can figure on approxi- 
mately $10,000 this time. 

SAMPSON. If we had held those 
South American bonds a little longer 
we would have been several points 
better off, wouldn’t we? 

CONSTAD. The markets have 
been higher since they were sold. 
The other day I noticed that the Rio 
Grandes were 2514 and the Sao 
Paulos were 24. 

ALDRED. Well, we didn’t ex- 
pect to be getting the highest mar- 
kets, but rather to sell bonds not 
suitable for the account, at a proper 
time. It looks like we have done 
that. Constad, suppose you start in 
on these proposed new issues we have 
before us. 

MARSH. We are due to add to 
the railroad bonds and so Constad 
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has selected three for your considera- 
tion. 

SAMPSON. Since the railroads 
do not seem to be doing as well as 
expected maybe we should consider 
other types at this time. 

MARSH. As to not doing as well, 
that is true, and to a certain extent 
the same is true generally. We all 
expected more than we have re- 
ceived so far in business improve- 
ment, but still it seems to me we 
should go along with our plan of a 
diversified list. 

ALDRED. Generally speaking, 
in any line there are companies that 
seem to do better year in and year 
out than others that may appear to 
have the same chance. I am sure this 
is true of railroads as well as any 
other class. How about that, Con- 
stad ? 

CONSTAD. There are some roads 
that have done very well during the 
past few years and you will notice 
that the first issue before you is of 
just such a road. 





g It must be understood that 

this article is in no way a 
recommendation by either the 
author or this magazine as to 
what action any bank should 
take on any specific issue 
mentioned. The investment 
situation of each bank is an 
individual one and the purpose 
of this series is to demonstrate 
the steps of analysis by which 
any investment committee may 
approach the problems of its 
particular portfolio. 


SAMPSON. 
bond? 

CONSTAD. Yes. This issue is 
the 4’s of 1968 and as you notice is 
rated very well, in fact AA. It is 
also legal for savings banks in sev- 
eral states. At the present price of 
94, the return is 4.29 per cent. 

ALDRED. The margin of inter- 
est earned seems quite satisfactory. 

CONSTAD. The times interest 
earned was 3.5 in 1930, 2.7 in 1931, 
2.37 in 1932 and increased slightly 
in 1933 to 2.46. In fact last year the 
earnings per share of the common 
stock amounted to $7.92. 

MARSH. The general layout of 
the railroad is very good, with a 
main line from Council Bluffs, Iowa 
to Ogden, Utah and through connec- 
tions on to the northwest and direct- 
ly to San Francisco. In addition, 
the line from Salt Lake cuts across 
to Los Angeles and from Council 
Bluffs east they go over the Chicago 
and Northwestern lines to Chicago. 

CONSTAD. The management of 
the road is very well regarded, and 
their right of way and equipment is 
well maintained. 

SAMPSON. This new stream- 
lined train of theirs has received 
rather favorable comment and while 
it will be some time I suppose before 
they have enough of such equipment 
to make a great difference, still it is 
an indication of progressive action. 

MARSH. I read in the paper the 
other day that another full train had 
just been delivered. 

ALDRED. I notice you comment 
here on the substantial security hold- 
ings of the road and their contribu- 
tion to income. 

CONSTAD. Their traffic, too, is 
high grade. 

ALDRED. What about the next 
issue ? 


CONSTAD. That is the secured 


This Union Pacific 
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5’s due in 1964 of the Pennsylvania. 
It is one of the largest systems in the 
country with some 11,000 miles of 
first main track. From the east there 
are two main lines, one to St. Louis 
and the other to Chicago. The pas- 
senger business, which has picked up 
for railroads generally the past year, 
is an important factor, amounting to 
about 20% of the railway operating 
revenues. 

ALDRED. How have they been 
earning their interest charges? 

CONSTAD. In 1930, 1.9 times, 
in 1931, 1.3 times, in 1932, 1.17, and 
in 1933, 1.23. ‘ 

ALDRED. Somewhat lower than 
the Union Pacific. 

CONSTAD. True. This issue is, 
however, rated AA and at the present 
market of 10034 to 101 the return is 
4.95, quite a bit higher than the 
other. 

MARSH. Constad has covered an 
issue of a western road and also an 
eastern and the next is that of the 
Southern Railway. 

CONSTAD. The next one is the 
first consolidated 5’s due 1994 of the 
Southern Railway. This issue is rated 
A and at the present market of 9314 
yields 5.35. The road did not quite 
cover interest charges last year and 
the year before only 0.36, but pre- 
vious two years’ coverage were 0.66 
and 1.5. The territory served by the 
road seems to be in for better condi- 
tions and while there was a drop off 
in the summer months in traffic com- 
pared to the earlier part of the year, 
fall is generally their best time. 

ALDRED. My reaction as usual 
is in favor of the road with the best 
recent record, and the Union Pacific 
4’s of 1968 would be my selection. 

SAMPSON. The income on that 
issue is quite a bit less than that of 
the Pennsylvania 5’s of ’64, and after 
all, we have to consider how difficult 
it is right now to make money in the 
banking business. There doesn’t 
seem to be a great deal of difference 








in the standing of the two issues. 

MARSH. For an investment of 
$10,000, I favor buying five bonds of 
each, since we are more or less sold 
on investing in blocks of five bonds 
of an issue. , 

CONSTAD. Before you decide, I 
would like to give you some informa- 
tion on another issue, an industrial 
that meets some of the ideas of ‘‘in- 
flation hedging’’ particularly since 
the matter has come up in meetings 
in recent months. 

ALDRED. A good idea. Suppose 
you start out by mentioning some of 
the ways to meet it if it comes 
rapidly. 

CONSTAD. One idea is to have 
a security affected by inventory, that 
is that would increase in value and 
earnings as prices of commodities 
go up. In a bond that is somewhat 
more removed than in a common 
stock, but in the background just the 
same. Then the idea of improved 
earnings due to improved prices, in- 
ventory profit and so on would mean 
that some bonds not now in the A 
class would become so through im- 
proved interest coverage and so on. 
In addition if the bond carried rights 
to buy common stock or was conver- 
tible into common stock then as the 
stock inereased in price the bond- 
holder could take advantage by con- 
version. The other day I checked 
up on a bond that seems to cover 
much of this and while it is just be- 
low the A class, it will serve to illus- 


trate. In theory, lower grades should 
be considered. 
ALDRED. 


If just below the A 
class, we should consider it from the 
standpoint of what our attitude 
would be if it gets up there. ; 

CONSTAD. The issue is the con- 
vertible debenture 514’s due 1950 of 
McKesson and Robbins, Inc., larger 
manufacturers of patent medicines 
and household remedies covering the 
country through 67 warehouses, and 
supplying the drug trade with a large 
volume of their goods. With this 
issue of $18,300,000 the only out- 
standing debt and a current position 
as of June 30, 1934 with cash of 
$3,473,000, receivables of $20,017,000 
and inventory of $26,157,000 to pay 
eurrent liabilities of $7,682,000 the 
bond meets many of the requirements 
mentioned before. 

ALDRED. That is very interest- 
ing. What is the recent earnings 
record ? 

CONSTAD. 1931 the times inter- 
est earned was 2.1, in 1932, 0.09, in 
1933, 1.17. For the first six months 
this year 3.61 compared to about 
0.50 for the same period in 1933. 

MARSH. I don’t believe we 
should yet do this ‘‘inflation hedge’’ 
beyond having short term maturities 
of a considerable proportion in the 
account, besides Government short 
maturities that we also have. How- 
ever, Constad might keep advised on 
issues that would fill the require- 


(Continued on page 703) 


Securities Discussed In This Meeting 


Par AMOUNT 


$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 
$5,000.00 


Union Pacific R. R. 4’s due 1968 
Pennsylvania R. R. Secured 5’s due 1964. ..... 
Southern Railway Ist Cons. 5’s due 1994.................... 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Conv. Deb. 514’s due 1950 
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Investment Files 


Complete Daily 


With This Accurate Record System 


T THE close of the day’s busi- 
ness we have a _ complete 


picture of the operation of 
the investment department—com- 
plete with today’s figures, as well as 
with those of the cumulative period 
beginning the first of the month. In 
addition to this accounting record. 
all of the necessary entries have been 
made in the investment files to bring 
them up-to-date for reference pur- 
poses. 

Aside from the convenience of 
maintaining a file which is up-to-date 
with today’s business, there is the 
additional advantage that the invest- 
ment department is in a better posi- 
tion to render efficient service to its 
customers. This department is re- 
peatedly called upon by customers 
for information of one sort or an- 
other regarding their holdings. 

To avoid duplications and un- 
necessary detail in the handling of 
buying and selling transactions, we 
developed a multiple form which, 
at one writing, furnishes the neces- 
sary data for invoice, ledger entry, 
for journalizing, for keeping record 
of the delivery of securities, as well 
as for making entries in the invest- 
ment file. This form gives us an ab- 
solute control for checking book- 
keeping entries, as well as enabling 
us to transcribe them promptly. One 
feature of this form is that book- 
keeping entries can now be made at 
less cost, and with a total elimination 
of errors. 

To record a sale to a customer, the 
one entry on the multiple form auto- 
matically produces an invoice, a 
eredit record for the use of the book- 
keeper to enter the item in the gen- 
eral ledger, a bookkeeper’s copy for 
journalizing, a file copy, and a de- 
livery receipt copy. In the case of 
purchases of bonds and other secu- 
rities by the investment department 
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Recording investment activities with one operation 
on multiple forms, the Walker Bank and Trust 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is able to keep files con- 
stantly up to date, with a minimum of bookkeep- 
ing and errors, according to the assistant cashier. 


By OSCAR K. CARLSON 


for its customers, four copies are in- 
corporated in the multiple form, thus 
making available data for the gen- 
eral ledger and journal entries, and 
to bring the file records up-to-date. 

By transcribing the data at one 
writing on these forms we have elim- 
inated a source of error. Experience 
has shown that whenever separate 
records are filled out to serve the 
various purposes there is always the 
chance of transcribing figures inac- 
eurately. This tends to delay the 
bookkeeping. besides adding to the 


bookkeeping cost. 

Another source of error and con- 
fusion is failure to keep a convenient 
record of future delivery of seeu- 
rities purchased for customers. For 
this purpose we developed a pending 
file, in which the delivery receipt 
copy of the multiple form is inserted 
for future reference. The numbers 
of the securities are entered thereon. 
The securities being delivered to the 
customer, this form then serves as 
the investment department’s receipt. 

The delivery receipt tags are filed 





Eight Points In This System 


1 Copying all forms at one 
writing eliminates a frequent 
source of error. 


2 The delivery receipt copy, 
kept in a “pending” file, gives an 
accurate check on securities that 
have not been received. 


3 The cross reference file is 
used for analysis of individual 
transactions and to give customers 
prompt information as to the 
value of their holdings. 


4 Data on the journalizing 
copy makes a profit and loss an- 
alysis possible without referring 
to the journal itself. 


5 The cash journal is posted 


first; then the control ledger, on 
which is broken down principal, 
premium or discount, commission, 
interest, and so on. These totals 
must correspond with the cash 
posting total. 


6 Control ledger figures are 
checked with the general books. 


7 A cumulative profit sheet, in- 
cluding the current day’s business, 
is prepared for the department 
manager. 


8 Items are posted in the file 
record, (a) according to name of 
customer for whom purchased, 
and (b) according to class of in- 
vestment. 
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in the pending file according to date 
of purchases. Referring to this 
record we can tell at a glance which 
of the securities we have not re- 
ceived, and in the case of any un- 
usual delay, we are able to check 
immediately. We constantly refer to 
this file to answer inquiries of cus- 
tomers who have purehased secu- 
rities. 

It is equally important to keep 
the department’s cross reference 
file up-to-date. As with bookkeeping, 
it is very essential that today’s trans- 
actions be entered in the investment 
file today. We frequently use this 
file for making analyses of individual 
transactions. And we find that eus- 
tomers frequently eall us up to de- 
termine what their holdings are 
worth shortly after they have made 
sales or purchases of securities. By 
constantly keeping the file up-to-date 
we are in a position to give them the 
requested information promptly and 

accurately. 
| Still another feature of our sys- 
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tem is that we are in a position to 
make a profit and loss analysis of 
any transaction without referring to 
the journal for the necessary data. 
The copy which goes to the book- 
keeper for journalizing contains a 
section in the upper right-hand 
corner for the making of detailed 
entries corresponding with the con- 
trols in the journal. In this space 
the bookkeeper enters the amount of 
the principal, the premium or dis- 
count, commission or profit and loss, 
the interest, total, and cost of han- 
dling the transaction. In the lower 
right hand side of the form the clas- 
sification for ledger entry is checked. 
Following the completion of the 
bookkeeping entries these forms are 
bound, making them available for 
inspection by the bank’s officers. 
This eliminates the use of the journal 
for such purposes, and the book- 
keeper can proceed with his posting 
work without interruption. 

The journalizing routine is as fol- 
lows: First of all, the bookkeeper 
posts to the cash journal. Secondly, 
he posts to the control ledger, on 
which the amount of the transaction 
is broken down to principal, pre- 
mium or discount, commission, in- 
terest, and so on. The total of these 
columns must correspond with the 
total of the cash posting. Third, 
after balancing the control ledger, 
the bookkeeper checks the control 
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These forms keep the 
investment records Jota Ioaee 
constantly accurate o 


and up-to-date. Not 
shown in the illustra- 
tion is the receipt form, 
which is held in a 
pending file until de- 
livery is made. 
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day’s business, and 
is therefore of great 
value to the man- 
ager of the invest- 
ment department in 
determining its pres- 
ent condition. 

With the comple- 
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tion of the eumu- 
lative profit sheet, 
the final step in the 
bookkeeping, the 


$1,000.00 to date 





bookkeeper is able 
to transfer the 
entries to the file 


record in the invest- 
ment department. 
Here he posts the 
items in two places, 
one according to the person to whom 
the investment items had been sold, 
and another according to the class 
of investment. 

Keeping a record of the numbers 
of bonds and other securities bought 
and sold is very important to facili- 
tate tracing in the event of loss or 
theft, and in checking called bonds. 


Pass Book And Check Book 
Combined For Economy 


Purchasing officers constantly en- 
deavor to eliminate the buying of 
any form, or article, which is not 
absolutely essential. Customers pass 
books and pocket check books are 
classed as essentials, and represent 
a large proportion of the bank’s 
stationery bill. 

However, these two books may be 
eombined successfully, by having a 
complete pass book imprinted on the 
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inside cover of the usual type of 
poeket check book. A customer will 
be more careful to preserve this com- 
bined book since it contains a receipt 
for his deposits, and many checks 
otherwise thrown aside will be used. 
Besides the saving obtained in buy- 
ing only one book, this plan is very 
convenient for both the banker and 
customer. Instead of giving away 
pass books try your customers on 
these combined forms. 


—G. R. Smith. 


Any New Loans Today? 


Have you discovered any loans 
new to your bank? If so, write the 
editor of Rand M®°Nally Bankers . 
Monthly explaining in what type of 
business you found them and how 
you discovered them, so that other 
bankers may be inspired to look for 
similar outlets. 
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How Industrial Banks 


Develop Commercial Loan 





MONG the customers of every 
A large commercial loan depart- 
ment are many men who at 
the beginning of their business 
careers were unable to meet the 
qualifications for commercial loans. 
Hundreds of such men have received 
loans from industrial banks, and 
through those loans have developed 
themselves and their businesses to 
such an extent that they are now 
worthy patrons of commercial loan 
departments. 

Every day the commercial banker 
must turn good eredit risks away 
from his desk because a type of serv- 
ice not rendered by his institution is 
demanded. Honest and ambitious 
men want to borrow $500 or $1,000 
to take advantage of some opportu- 
nity for advancement, or to expand 
their businesses. They have nothing 
but a steady job or a nominal net 
worth for a financial statement, and 
they must have six months or a year 
to pay the loans they desire. Most 
large commercial banks are not or- 
ganized to fill such needs, and cannot 
profitably make such loans. 

However, industrial banks are 
organized to fill just such needs as 
this, and by making a specialty of 
filling them, they can make these 
small, long-term loans at only slightly 
greater cost than large, short-term 
loans are made by commercial banks. 

Character and a steady job are the 
first requirements of the man or 
woman who wants to borrow money 
from an industrial bank. The bor- 
rower may offer collateral if he has 
it—not chattel mortgages, pawns, or 
wage assignments—but the same 
kind of marketable collateral which 
a commercial bank will take. More 
often, however, the collateral is his 
own name and the backing of two of 
his friends. This type of security is 
so sound that over a period of 20 
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Customers 


Supporting his argument with instances of a 
number of actual cases, the secretary of the 
Personal Loan and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
explains for you how the industrial 
loan plan serves as a “feeder” to commercial 
banks—and suggests the possible application 
of industrial bank methods in small banks. 


By STEPHEN B. CLARK 


years industrial banks throughout 
the country have written off less than 
one-half of one per cent of their 
volume. 

The machinery of the transaction 





Examples Of How 
Industrial Banks Create 
Commercial Customers 


1 A suburban merchant was 
enabled to discount bills, take ad- 
vantage of special merchandise 
deals at quick profits, and even- 
tually qualify for commercial 
bank credit. 


2 Through an industrial loan, 
a laborer financed a mechanical 
invention, equipped a small fac- 
tory, and expanded into the 
commercial loan class. 


3 A beauty shop operator was 
helped to develop her own busi- 
ness to a financial level that made 
her a good commercial customer. 


4 By supplying funds to bond 
a salesman advanced to a district 
managership, an industrial bank 
paved the way for his eventual 
partnership in the firm. 





is simple. On the one hand, a note 
is executed, usually for the period 
of one year. On the other, to provide 
for payment, the borrower agrees to 
make regular monthly deposits in a 
sinking fund savings account with 
the bank so that when the note ma- 
tures, he will have accumulated an 
amount sufficient to meet it. 

Files of industrial banks through- 
out the country are full of ‘‘success 
stories’’ of borrowers. 

A suburban dry goods merchant 
found he was losing thousands of 
dollars a year because he did not 
have sufficient cash on hand to take 
advantage of discounts on his bills. 
A loan of $6,000 from an industrial 
bank, after his request at a commer- 
cial bank had been rejected, enabled 
him to discount bills for several ship- 
ments of merchandise. His credit 
rating with wholesalers immediately 
rose, and he was offered special in- 
ducements on other goods which he 
needed, and which quickly yielded 
profits. His savings and increased 
profits greatly exceeded the cost of 
the loan. The files of the industrial 
bank revealed his name on two sim- 
ilar notes for the same purpose at 
later dates. Both notes were paid on 
schedule. He has now built up his 
business and financial standing s0 
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The Industrial Loan Plan 
Is Simple In Operation 


1 First requirements are good 
character and a steady job. 


2 The borrower may offer mar- 
ketable collateral, but it is not 
required. 


3 Two co-signers of good credit 
are usually the only ‘security 


asked. 


4 A note is executed, usually 
for one year. 


- 


5 The borrower agrees to make 
regular monthly deposits in a 
sinking fund savings account, 
which accumulates a_ sufficient 
amount to meet the note on 
maturity. 





that his needs can be filled by a com- 
mercial bank. 

A laborer in a steel mill invented 
a mechanical device which reliable 
authorities said could be manufac- 
tured profitably. He did not have 
sufficient money to equip a shop, 
but two trustworthy friends were 
willing to sign his notes for a loan at 
an industrial bank. With the money 
obtained, he bought machinery and 
rented a garage where he could start 
making the device. He met the pay- 
ments on the loan and later made an- 
other loan to expand the shop. The 
enterprise grew until he had a small 
factory with several persons em- 
ployed. 

A woman made successive loans to 
expand a beauty shop business until 
she was on a financial level that made 
her a worthy customer of a commer- 
cial bank. 

A salesman was offered the posi- 
tion of district sales manager for a 
large company but was unable to 
raise sufficient money for the neces- 
sary bond. An industrial bank loan 
solved his problem and was respon- 
sible for his rise to where he is now 
part owner of the firm. 


There is an almost endless amount 
of detail work in lining up and mak- 


Mr. Clark at his desk in the Personal Loan and Savings Bank, explain- 
ing industrial loan requirements to a prospective borrower. . 


ing such small loans and in receiving 
the monthly deposits. Consequently 
the cost is higher than on large com- 
mercial loans, but by carefully 
studied and developed technique the 
charges are surprisingly low. On 
loans of $500 or more the discount 
rate in most states is six per cent 
per annum; on loans under $500, it 
is seven per cent; and the conforma- 
tion charge is usually not more 
than $5. 

Profit in the enterprise lies in the 
rapid turnover of the capital. Large 
volume is paramount to success of 
an industrial bank. Many commer- 


The Banking Situation 


By H. PARKER WILLIS and 
JOHN M. CHAPMAN 
Over 900 pages, price $5.00 
Published by Columbia University Press 
New York City. 


This book is announced to be the 
result of an elaborate inquiry into 
commercial and investment banking 
by the Senate Banking Committee 
engaged in the preparation of the 
Banking Act of 1933. Professor 
Willis was in the strategie position 
of Economie Counsel to the Com- 
mittee. The book contains, in addi- 
tion to this, the fruits of the studies 
made by the Federal Reserve System, 
of branch, group, and chain banking, 
and bank failures. In short, there 
will be found in it a complete ac- 
count of the currency and monetary 
legislation of Congress, and an up- 
to-date survey of existing banking 
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cial banks have discontinued indus- 
trial loan departments because they 
have not had sufficient volume to 
operate them profitably, and because 
this type of business even as a de- 
partmental, does not conform to the 
broad purposes of a commercial 
bank. 

However, many small, all-purpose 
banks, especially in rural districts, 
might profitably apply the industrial 
bank technique in making loans— 
that is, make long-term notes to be 
repaid in installments when a bor- 
rower’s salary is paid or when he 
receives other income. 


conditions, and the study of the fac- 
tors which are said to be transform-. 
ing the banking structure of the 
United States. 


Federal Securities Act Procedure 


By J. K. LASSER and J. A. GERARDI 
Published by McGraw Hill Book Co. 
New York City. 

326 pages, 45 illustrations, $4.00. 


Here is presented what is charac- 
terized as a full, authoritative inter- 
pretation of the federal law, as 
amended, in all its phases—a key to 
the conditions, requirements, and 
liabilities of issuing and registering 
securities—a handy outline of the | 
mechanies of preparing the audits, 
forms, and statements required by 
the Act. The book is prepared espe- 
cially for the use of financial and 
legal executives and accountants. 
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This Plan Collects 


Safe Deposit Box Rent 


The Security Trust and Savings Bank, Shenandoah, [a., 
believes that the collection of deposit box rentals is as 
important (and can be made equally as profitable) as 
the collection of past due notes. The assistant cashier 
describes their method of collecting box rentals 100%. 


LTHOUGH a good source of 
A revenue, safe deposit box 
rentals are not stressed in 
many banks. Boxes are allowed to 
run several past due, free 
boxes are given, and a poor check-up 
kept of the whole system. If a bank 
had a four hundred dollar note in its 
case that was past due, every effort 
would be made to collect it. But with 
that much box rent due, the general 
routine is to send out a couple of box 
rent notices and let it go at that. 

Our box rent was running behind 
and the system we used for collection 
was somewhat antiquated. Finally 
we worked out a system that has col- 
lected much back rent, eliminated 
free boxes, and made our safe deposit 
department a paying proposition. 

As the first step, we arranged for 
all our box rént to come due the first 
of the year. We believe that it is bet- 
ter to have it all come due at one 
time, as that requires less detail and 
time for collection. 

On the first day of the year, we 
charge the box rent in advance to 
all those renters who carry accounts 
with us. We simply run a debit 
through their account: ‘‘Safety de- 
posit box rent up to Jan. 1, 193... 
$2.00 plus 20¢ Federal tax.’’ 

To the other renters, who do not 
carry accounts, we send a standard 
box rent notice. This brings in a few, 
but not the really slow ones. About 
a month later we send a second 
notice, marked past due and under- 
lined in red ink. This brings in a 
few more—and narrows down to 
those that ARE hard to collect. 
After the second notice is mailed, we 
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years 


take a common index file and make 
a ecard for each renter who has not 
paid, and stamp the date of the 
second notice on the ecard. The cards 
are then filed alphabetically. 

To those that still fail to pay, we 
mail a letter. A letter is more per- 
sonal than a printed form, and re- 
ceives more attention. The following 
letter has given us excellent results 





How The Plan Works 


1 All box rent comes due the 
first of the year. 


2 On January 1, a debit for a 
year’s rent is made on the ac- 
counts of all renters who are 
depositors. 


3 To renters who are not de- 
positors, a printed rent notice is 
sent. 


4 In February, a second notice, 
marked past due, is sent. At the 
same time, an index card is filed 
for each delinquent renter. 


5 The third move is a personal 
letter, which brings results in 
most cases. 


6 The clerk who issues the 
master key keeps duplicates of 
the remaining delinquents’ cards 
and collects when they call for 
their key. 


7 Free boxes have been elimi- 
nated. 


8 Personal boxes, which were 
kept in the vault without charge, 
have also been eliminated. 


and brought many of our past due 
renters into the bank: 

‘*It must give you satisfaction to 
know that your important papers are 
amply protected in a safety deposit 
box at the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 

‘*For a very small sum you enjoy 
this protection and peace of mind; 
knowing that your valuable papers 
are where they cannot be burned, 
stolen, mislaid, or lost. 

‘‘No doubt you have overlooked 
the fact that the rental fee is now 
past due on your box, and it will be 
appreciated if you will stop at the 
bank the next time you pass by and 
take care of this matter. 

‘‘Our institution is here to serve 
you in every useful way and we want 
you always to feel free to avail your- 
self of our complete banking facili- 
ties.’’ 

The date the letter is sent is noted 
on the cards in the file. In some cases 
the renter is unable to pay during 
January or February. In that case 
we note this on their card and mark 
the date they think they can take 
eare of the rent. If they fail to pay 
on that date, we drop a reminder. 

Shortly after the letters are mailed 
we make a list of the past due boxes. 
We list first the box number then the 
renter’s name and the amount due. 
This is placed at the window that 
issues the master key. When the 
renters ask for the master key they 
ask for it by calling the number of 
their own box. The clerk can then 
see if the box rent is paid. If the 
rent is unpaid, the clerk calls this to 
the attention of the renter. This 
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comes in to open his box. 


when he calls for the master key. 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


generally brings results, either in a 
definite promise or a payment. Any 
information is noted on the index 
file. As the box rent is paid the 
renter’s card is removed from the 
box and his name checked off the 
list. 

We were of course troubled by a 
few box holders who had received 
free boxes for years. No one seemed 
to desire to ask them for the rent, so 
a letter was prepared that presented 
the bank’s side of the ‘‘free list’’ 
question : 

‘It must give you satisfaction to 
know that your important papers are 
amply protected in a safety deposit 
box at the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 

‘‘In the past we have furnished 
you with this protection free of 
charge, but now that the Federal 
Government is collecting a tax on all 
Safety Deposit Boxes, we believe 
you will agree that the businesslike 
thing for our bank to do is to ask ali 
patrons of our Safety Deposit Box 
Department to pay the regular fee. 

‘‘This fee is very small—less than 
one cent a day. The satisfaction and 
peace of mind in knowing that your 
important papers are safe from fire, 
theft, or misplacement is worth many 
times the small cost. 

‘‘Our institution is here to serve 
you in every useful way and we 
want you always to feel free to avail 
yourself of our complete banking 
facilities.’’ 

The fact that the government was 
asking a tax on all boxes gave a good 
reason to call their attention to the 


Sooner or later, every safety deposit customer 
If his rent is past 
due and letters have brought no response, the 
clerk either collects or makes some definite 
arrangement with him for a future payment, 


value of the safekeeping and ask 
them to pay box rent. This has 
worked out 100%. With the excep- 
tion of complimentary boxes to direc- 
tors we now have no free boxes. 


Along with the free boxes was an- 
other troublesome problem: the tin 
safety deposit boxes that were kept 
in our vault free of charge. We 
agreed with the other bank to elimi- 
nate these. So a third letter was 
worked out as follows: 


‘‘It has been agreed between the 
Shenandoah banks to no longer keep 
tin safety boxes in their vaults. This 
is not being done because of any 
wish to give you less service, but 
for the following reasons: 1. We 
have been informed that keeping 
such boxes in our vaults involves a 
large risk. 2. We now need all the 
available space in our vaults for our 
records. 3.It is discriminating 
against other customers to allow some 
to keep boxes this way, while charg- 
ing others for safe deposit boxes. 
Hence we feel that the only fair 
practice is to keep no boxes of this 
sort in our vaults at all. 


‘*We would suggest that in order 
to keep your valuable papers amply 
protected, you rent one of our safety 
deposit boxes. These rent for only 
$2.00 per year plus tax. The satis- 
faction in knowing your important 
papers are safe is easily worth this. 

‘‘The next time you call at the 
bank will you please call for your 
box so we can carry out this plan.’’ 

This again has worked out 100%, 
some deciding to keep their valuables 
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at home and others renting one of 
our safety deposit boxes. 

This whole system of collection 
required very little time to get to- 
gether and required only a little 
extra effort on our own part. And 
we now have less delinquent box rent 
than in any preceding year of the 
bank’s history. ; 


Tricycle Handles Protect 
Scissors Points 


A very simple and practical pro- 
tection for the points of desk shears, 
shown here, is nothing but a common: 





inexpensive soft rubber tricycle 
handle. Easily and quickly applied 
and removed from the scissors, it 
will fit various sizes and types of the 
smaller scissors. It affords at all 
times a perfect protection for the 
points and cutting edges. 


If your bank’s expenses are too ° 
high, make a trip to the stock room 
and see if you do not discover part 
of the cause there in supplies care- 
lessly wasted. 
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“OIVIDED OY HUMBER OF CAVE In MONTH 


T WAS only a few years ago that 
most bankers thought the bulk of 
their profits came from their 

checking accounts. Pioneers in bank 
income departmental analysis dis- 
covered that the checking account, 
the most valuable service a bank 
furnishes the public, is in many eases 
rendered at a loss. 

An accurate and detailed depart- 
mental analysis, made in hundreds 
of banks in the Mississippi Valley 
states, brought out the amazing facts 
that over 60% of these banks showed 
a loss in their checking accounts, 
30% showed a small profit, and less 
than 10% showed a fair profit (from 
1144 to 2%) on the average daily bal- 
ance of their checking accounts. 

When these facts were definitely 
ascertained, what steps did banks 
take to remedy this loss? 


The first step was to make a 50 
cent monthly service charge on all 
checking accounts whose balance 
does not average $50 for the month. 
This eliminated some of the loss, but 
the banks found that they still had 
many unprofitable accounts. Very 
often, this plan is unfair. For ex- 
ample, a customer who had an 
average monthly balance of $45 
and drew two checks, paid a service 
eharge of fifty cents a month. 
Another customer, with an average 
balance of $55 drew 200 checks. 
Under this plan he did not have to 
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How To 


Increase 


Net Revenue 


From Deposit Accounts 





Here is a system of analysis and charges that has 
been tested on 648 accounts and proven practical for 
both large and small institutions. It was installed 
and supervised by the author, who is an executive 


of the First Service Corporation of Minneapolis. 


pay any service charge. This ac- 
count was surely handled at a loss, 
beeause an account with an average 
monthly balance of $55 drawing 200 
checks will, under analysis, show a 
loss of at least $7.50. 

As the flat service charge did not 
fill the bill, some bankers worked out 
what is known as the measured serv- 
ice charge (sometimes called the ac- 
tivity charge). This ealls for the 
same flat charge of 50 cents, where 
the average balance is below $50, 
also a charge of four cents a check 
for every check drawn in excess of 
one free check allowed for each ten- 
dollar average balance. This is ab- 
solutely fair to both customer and 
the bank, for the charge is, as the 
name indicates, based on the amount 
of the check activity in the account, 
and so the customer pays in propor- 
tion to the number of checks drawn. 

The flat service charge on check- 
ing accounts made a start, the meas- 
ured service charge made econsider- 
able further advance, but it has re- 
mained for the analysis of checking 
accounts to properly complete the 
job of making the commercial de- 
partments in our banks profitable. 


Analysis Of Checking 


Accounts 


The following Standard Formula 
for the analysis of accounts was sub- 
mitted by Ronald Ransom, Chairman 
of the Banking Code Committee, to 
General Hugh Johnson and ap- 
proved by Mr. Johnson: 


sis. These cost figures, 






Standard Formula 


1. Accounts and results of op- 
eration shall be reviewed for the 
purpose of determining whether 
the bank is compensated for the 
service rendered to the customer. 


2. The following factors shall 
be taken into account in the re- 
view: 

(a) The average daily ledger 
balance. 

(b) The actual amount of such 
balance as is available for loan or 
investment purposes after deduc- 
tion of float and reserve. 

(ec) The rate of income which 
shall reflect the earning value of 
these funds when invested, sub- 
ject to adjustment to meet vary- 
ing interest rates. 

(e) Other expenses of the bank 
applicable to these accounts. 


3. If the results indicate that 
the account is being carried by the 
bank at a loss, the customer shall 
have the option of adequately in- 
creasing the balance carried, or 
paying a charge which will reason- 
ably compensate the bank for the 
service rendered. 

The actual cost figures under the 
uniform standard formula are left 
to each bank or group of banks to 
determine for themselves. 

The first requirement for a bank 
that is to make a practice of analyz- 
ing its accounts is to determine the 
eosts to be used in the account analy- 
including 
item costs, overhead and loan costs, 
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Losses In 648 Accounts Before 


This Plan Was Used 


Total Loss 
1 Month 


Av. Loss 
Per Acc’t 


accounts in a Michigan bank 


showed 


$849.36 $7.86 


accounts in a Minnesota bank 


showed 


218.48 2.06 


accounts in a Montana bank 


showed 


840.88 3.07 


accounts in a N. Dakota bank 


showed 


346.28 


accounts in a S. Dakota bank 


showed 


513.78 


(AU of these banks had resources of less than 10 million) 


By R. W. 


can best be obtained by an accurate 
departmental analysis of the bank. 

When the costs, including over- 
head, loan cost, deposits, us checks, 
transits, and clearings have been de- 
termined in the bank, and the av- 
erage earning rate from invested 
funds has been arrived at, use the 
form reproduced here which has 
been in use for some time by hun- 
dreds of banks in the 9th Federal 
Reserve District. 

Figure the average daily balance, 
for the month of the account to be 
analyzed, and place in the first 
column. 

Deduct 15% from this to cover 
reserve, required cash on hand, and 
due from banks. 

This gives the available balance 
from which to deduct the average 
daily float for the month under 
analysis. The float is kept track of 
every day by the teller, or some one 
designated for that work, by using 
the Analysis Work Sheet reproduced 
here. 

This analysis work sheet at the 
close of the month will have on it 
the number of deposits, the number 
of clearings, the number of transit 
items, and the average daily float. 
By deducting this average daily 
float, one can get the loanable balance 
on the account. 


Income From The Account 


1. Figure the interest on this loan- 
able balanee for one month at the 
average earning rate of the month. 


PUTNAM 


2. Deduct from the income on the 
loanable balance the cost of loaning 
at so much a thousand per month, 
which gives the net income on loan- 
able funds. 

3. Credit the account with any 
service charges received, float col- 
lected, or any other income attribut- 
able to the account. 

4. Add together the various 
sources of income which will give 
the gross profit on the account. 


Expenses Chargeable To 
The Accounts 


1. Figure overhead cost of so 
much a thousand per month on the 
average daily balance. 

2. Enter the number of transit, 
deposit, us checks, and clearing items 
in the space provided for them and 
figure the cost aceording to the cost 
of each one of these items which has 
already been determined. 

3. From the Analysis Work 
Sheet, take the total cash received 
during the month and figure the 
eost of it at 30 cents per thousand. 

4. Add all of these expenses, which 
gives you the total expenses against 
the aecount for the month. 

5. Subtract the expense from the 
profit, or vice versa, whichever is 
the greater, which will give the profit 
or loss in the account. 

6. Figure 112% as a desired profit 
on the account. This is figured by 
multiplying the average daily bal- 
ance by 144% and dividing this by 
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twelve to get the desired monthly 
profit for the account. 

7. Add or subtract this from the 
profit or loss, depending upon 
whether it is a loss or profit. This 
will give you the net profit or loss 
plus the 144% desired profit on the 
account for the month. 

For banks that have not deter- 
mined their costs, | would recom- 


* mend the following: 


Average earning rate on invested 
funds 

Overhead cost per thousand per 
month 

Loan cost per thousand per 
month 

Transit item cost 

Cost of deposits 

Us checks 

Clearings 

Cash in deposits per thousand... 


Establish Costs Early 


I am firmly convinced that all 
banks should, as soon as_ possible, 
establish their costs by a very care- 
ful analysis. Until such time as they 
do this, however, they can use to 
good advantage costs such as sug- 
gested here. These costs are not guess 
work, but are average costs that have 
been determined through a very 
thorough departmental analysis in 
many banks located in several north- 
western states. The banks in which 
this departmental analysis has been 
made, range in size, with resources 
from $500,000 to $10,000,000, and are 
located in agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and mining districts in Michi- 


(Continued on page 689) 


ANALYSIS OF ACCOUNT 
onstruct: 





{ This Discussion Was Inspired By Previous Articles In This Magazine } 


Improvement 
Without Restrictive Laws 


Education and training are more likely to bring about 
improved banking returns than restrictive laws, says 
the author, who has had a wide banking experience. 


ECENT articles in Rand 
R M¢Nally Bankers Monthly 
(July and October issues) show 
that there are plenty of sound banks 
in small communities. They are 
banks with modest capital and neces- 
sarily restricted fields of operation, 
but they have maintained good, sound 
standards of banking, avoided losses, 
paid uninterrupted dividends for 
many years, and brought to their 
communities all the facilities of bank- 
ing that were required at a modest 
cost. 

The independent banking system 
has its roots deep in American history 
and social organization. It is here 
to stay, despite the progress toward 
branch and chain banking that took 
place before the depression set in. 
The important problem before Ameri- 
ean banking is to sense the factors 
which, in the future, will have to be 
studied so that the smaller commu- 
nities can continue to enjoy the serv- 
ices of the strong, well-managed, 
safe, independent bank. 

In the first: place, it is clear that 
there is considerable difference be- 
tween cities and the lesser commu- 
nities. The modern city spreads out 
over a great area, and has its busi- 
ness section far from its residential 
suburbs. When congested streets cut 
off the downtown section, people 
need banking service nearer home 
and there is a real place for the 
branch bank. But where the place is 
still small enough so that people can 
easily get to the business center, and 
in country places where the business 
center is the town, the independent 
bank furnishes the most efficient and 
flexible banking service. The direc- 
tors are the community leaders and 
know intimately the affairs and his- 
tory of all the people, and the lend- 
ing of money is primarily on the 
basis of such knowledge and on the 
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By H. W. SANDERS 


character of the borrower, the ulti- 
mate basis of all successful lending. 

Much has been made, by business 
writers, of the growth of the chain 
store and some have assumed that 
the same economies support the chain 
or branch bank. However, there is 
a fundamental difference which 
makes all such reasoning fallacious. 
The chain store or department store 
has the great advantage that it can 
buy its merchandise at lower prices 
by the power of huge orders—often 
a large merchandising corporation 
can take the entire output of a plant 
and save all the costs of selling and 
distribution, bad debts, and so on. 
The branch or chain bank has no 
such advantage. It pays, in interest 
and banking facilities and services, 
exactly the same price for its com- 
modity—deposits—as the independ- 
ent bank across the street. 

On the other hand, the branch or 
chain bank carries a very heavy bur- 
den which the independent bank does 
not have to sustain. This is the 
tremendous cost of head office super- 
vision which necessarily has to be 
spread over the entire organization. 
Banks differ in the amount of infor- 
mation they require from their 
branches, but the tendency is. for 
the number of ‘‘returns’’ to head 
office to grow. 

Each time some flaw or leak in the 
system is discovered, there is an urge 
to start the branch manager sending 
in one more report. 

The writer has had experience in 
all types of banks, large-scale branch, 
city-wide branch, and independent, 
and he has seen branch banking or- 
ganizations in which the amount of 
work involved in preparing elaborate 


returns for head office, ‘consumed a 
large part of the time of the em- 
ployees and managers at branches. 
Of course, at head office, there must 
be officers and staffs to analyze and 
digest these returns, and to write in- 
structions and advice to the branches 
about them. From this load of detail, 
the independent banker is entirely 
free. 

Against this, it may be urged that 
the large organization can save 
money by efficiency systems. It can 
hire able and specially gifted men 
to study the most effective ways of 
performing the bank routine, and 
spread the cost over a large area of 
operations. In the early days of a 


Nine Points Made 


1 The independent banking 
system has its roots deep in 
American history and social or- 
ganization. It is here to stay. 


2 In all communities where the 
business center is within easy 
reach of the residential sections, 
the community bank furnishes 
the most efficient and flexible 
banking service. 


3 The independent bank pays 
exactly the same, in interest and 
service, for its deposits as the 


branch bank. 


4 The independent bank is 
free from the heavy burden of 
preparing voluminous reports for 


a head office. 


5 Greater efficiency in inde- 
pendent banks can be secured 
through cooperation, through 
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branch bank organization, consider- 
able savings can be made in this way, 
but there comes a time when the 
machinery is running smoothly and 
most of the reforms have been made. 

It must be admitted that the in- 
dependent bank is often inefficient 
in its detailed operations, but this 
ean be remedied by cooperation with 
other independent banks. The state 
bankers associations have sensed this 
and have done some splendid work 
on systems. During the year when 
Craig B. Hazlewood of Chicago was 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, the ground was laid for 
a great forward movement in effi- 
ciency that is still bearing fruit. 
The California Bankers Association 
has had an important committee at 
work for some years on bank oper- 
ation, and other associations are do- 
ing similar good work. 


In recent years, county clearing 
houses have been organized in many 
states. The names of borrowers are 
placed on ecards and shuffled together, 
then sorted into alphabetical order. 
Without divulging any confidential 
information about its customers, a 
bank is thereby enabled to know 
what borrowers are indebted to more 
than one bank. In some counties in 
western states it was found that hun- 
dreds of customers were indebted to 
two, three, or more banks that were 
within automobile distance of each 


By The Author 


state banking associations and 
through local clearing houses. 


6 Elimination of duplicate 
borrowing can be achieved by 
county clearing houses. 


7 Of greatest importance, how- 
ever, is the setting up of profes- 
sional standards for bank manage- 
ment. Restrictive laws cannot 
secure skilled management. 


8 Experience in other coun- 
tries shows that the principles of 
sound banking are _ universal. 
They can be and are the subject 
of definite study. 


9 The standard certificate of 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing should be made the diploma 
of banking, without which no 
person should become the manag- 
ing officer of a bank. 


The community 
bank is close to 
the scene of busi- 
ness action. Its 
officers and em- 
ployees are able to 
better serve the 
community be- 
cause of their 
constant contact 
with the com- 
munity’s needs and 
problems. 


other. This is but a sample of the 
way in which independent bankers 
of the future will be getting together 
to improve their systems and posi- 
tion. 

All these considerations imply a 
higher degree of managing ability in 
the independent bank than has been 
general in the past. Everyone who 
speaks and writes on this topic 
stresses the factor of management. 
The small banks that have survived 
this last storm, and continue to pay 
dividends and serve their commu- 
nities, have done so because, and pri- 
marily because, of the good manage- 
ment they enjoyed. Where there has 
been poor, foolish, or reckless man- 
agement, the results have been 
disastrous, not only to the bank in- 
volved but unhappily in many cases 
to its better managed banking neigh- 
bors. 

We all agree that better manage- 
ment is needed, but there have been 
few definite suggestions as to how it 
ean be obtained. Too often, the effort 
is made to get it through the enact- 
ment of restrictive laws. Yet we 
have seen crisis after crisis for the 
past century causing trouble and 
this in spite of endless laws. In the 
United States, it is safe to say, there 
is more banking law than in all the 
rest of the world put together—and 
more banking trouble. The reason is 
that the remedy lies not in legisla- 
tion, but in education. 

Most of the bankers who came to 
grief did so not because they lacked 
principle, but because they did not 
know the principles of sound bank- 
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ing that have been evolved by slow 
and bitter experience all over the 
world during the past centuries. 

In England, during the fifty years 
between 1818 and 1868, bankers had 
much the same experiences as those 
through which we have recently 
passed. It was a ‘‘new era’’ caused 
by the development of the railroad 
and the introduction of machinery 
into business. Banking was in small 
local, independent units, and with- 
out any very clear principles of 
management. Panie after panic 
swept the country and three times the 
English Government was compelled 
to do what President Roosevelt did 
in Mareh 1933—arbitrarily suspend 
all laws until a banking crisis had 
passed. The result of this experience 
has been to make England the model 
eountry of the world from a banking 
point of view. It is not the huge 
size and vast resources of the Eng- 
lish banks that make them safe—it is 
the fact that those banks are operated 
with a rigid adherence to sound 
banking principles. They have never 
forgotten ‘‘Black Friday’’, back in 
1866, when the Bank of England it- 
self was close to suspension, and 
some of the largest houses in London 
closed their doors. 


In this country, we are going to 
have much the same experience. We 
shall never forget the days of ’33. 
The lessons learned in this time of - 
stress will take their place in the 
system of education for the banker 
of the future—and we shall be sur- 
prised when we find how similar 


(Continued on page 703) 
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Account Analysis 


ls [Important 


In Today’s Banking Policies 


Taking issue with an article in our October 
number, the president of the City Bank, 
Washington, D. C., gives his views on the 


“other side” of the cost accounting question. 


By C. F. BURTON 


T IS always interesting to read 

an article that is contrary to 

one’s own views. It is always 
stimulating to the mind. 

Mr. Gene Woods writes in your 
October issue on ‘‘What are Bank- 
ing Costs’’. I consider many of his 
ideas entirely illogical and the rea- 
soning unsound. 

I have not yet seen a business with 
a perfect cost accounting system. 
There is always the question of what 
should go into the cost factor and 
always the argument that 5% or 
10% business, more or less, will make 
no difference in expenses. There is 
nothing absolute or exact about it 
and the allocation of floor space in 
a bank is, perhaps, carrying things 
a bit too far. Nevertheless, one can 
arrive at a fairly satisfactory figure 
of costs. 

In early days, mariners managed 
to get from one place to another 
when they could only caleulate longi- 
tude, guessing at latitude, but that 
is hardly a reason for discarding the 
new instruments. It is true that a 
manufacturer can add a small per- 
centage to production without in- 
creasing rent, heat, offices, salaries. 
and so on, and a small reduction of 


e 


An October Article 


Stimulates Comment 


output may not decrease these items. 
Mr. Woods, however, apparently 
would have him discard his entire 
cost accounting system. 

In his own State a mine will start 
«a new drift. The question arises 
whether the cost of main shaft oper- 
ation should be partially allocated to 
the drift cost. The shaft is there, 
anyhow, and must be operated, so he 
would just charge to the drift the 
actual power used in raising the 
muek and forget the hoist man, de- 
preciation, engineering, and so on. 


All businesses operate in units. 
He says his bookkeeper handles 500 
average accounts, which is small. 
That bookkeeper could crowd on, say 
200 more, but there comes a time 
when the last straw is piled on the 




























































camel's back and another bookkeeper 


is added and another $1500 ma- 
chine. When this is done, his book- 


keeping cost immediately doubles 
and each item immediately costs 


double, or, if he wants to so figure, 
bookkeeper No. 1 still carries the 700 
accounts and No. 2 is_ entirely 
charged against the next account 
that comes in, which will cost $125 
a month in salary for one account 
until others are added. 

Borrowers are customers of banks 
and are the principal source of 
revenue. Why should they pay 
higher interest charges in order that 
many depositors may be carried at 
a loss? If each customer pays his 
way and the bank’s earnings increase, 
it would seem fair to give the bor- 
rower some benefit. 

Mr. Woods takes the view that a 
service charge would lose many ac- 
counts. It is to be presumed that 
the bankers in his community will 
have the good sense to stop fighting 
each other for unprofitable accounts, 
and will agree not to conduct a large 
portion of their business at a loss. 
In that case, these customers must 
have an account somewhere in order 
to do business and gain nothing by 
eharging. Personally, I have found 
that even though we have not yet 
shown such good sense in this city, 
the bank has had little difficulty in 
holding accounts with a_ service 


charge when it is carefully explained 
to the customer. 
One bank here made no charges at 


(Continued on page 690) 
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Progressive banks 
cut Operating 


costs with 


Recordak 


RECORDAK 


RECORDAK 
ECONOMIES 


Bookkeeping Department 
Savings of 331%% in labor, 
40% in machine equipment, 
50% in stationery. 









Transit Department 


A saving of 40% in operating 
cost. 





Filing Department 


Savings up to 90% in storage 
space. 


Fraud Protection 





Real protection against vari- 
ous check frauds. Saving of 
registry and messenger fees. 


TWELVE 
RECORDAK OFFICES 


Recordak headquarters are in New York 
City. Branch offices are in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Portland (Oregon), 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


















Here’s what Recorpak does 


SupsTANTIAL and immediate savings, shown by depart- 
ments in the summary at the left, are a daily reality in banks us- 
ing Recordak systems. Furthermore, Recordak guards against 
tampering, extraction, and substitution. Its tiny photographs, 
so easily and inexpensively made, also protect customers 
from the inconvenience caused by lost checks and statements. 
A small monthly rental installs Recordak, keeps it ser- 
viced. Film costs are moderate. Write for the new portfolio. 
It will show you how Recordak can fit into your organiza- 
tion. Recordak Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company,— 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. ¥ 


Save with 


RECORDAK 


no bank too big... no bank too small 
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A READER’S QUESTION ANSWERED 





ae 


oF cOOm- 





Se 


pues 
eon 
st 
countt 


Two Types 


Of 


Mortgages 


For Collateral Use 


por veoers 


The question asked here, by the president 
of a Missouri bank, may have been in 
the minds of others who read, in the 
September issue, the article by the 
cashier of the Deerfield (Ill.) State Bank. 


By 


This Trust Deed is the type of collateral in most common use 
by the author. It has some advantages over the common mort- 


gage, as the author shows. 


Editor’s Note—Considerable interest 
has developed in connection with the 
September article on mortgage col- 
lateral, as evidenced by the numerous 
letters that have come to our desk 
since its publication. Most of them 
ean be classified in one of two types 
—either congratulatory, expressing 
appreciation for the information, or 
of a type which we may term ‘‘con- 
structive questions.’’ 

One of these latter, from Mr. 
Joseph Jackson, chairman and pres- 
ident of the Citizens State Bank, 
Maryville, Mo., brought out informa- 
tion of such general value that the 
author was asked to make his reply 
in this issue of the magazine. 


The Question Asked 


*‘T am a regular reader of your 
monthly magazine. 

**In the September issue there ap- 
pears a very interesting article by 
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J. W. McGinnis on the subject, ‘ First 
Mortgages on Homes for Collateral.’ 

‘‘During the past several years I 
have occasionally made loans of the 
type to which Mr. McGinnis refers, 
and in a general way have followed 
the procedure suggested by him with 
reference to collateral. However, I 
have sometimes questioned whether 
or not I was handling the papers in 
the correct way. 

*‘Tt has been suggested to me that 
where a home owner, vested with the 
fee title to real estate, executes a 
mortgage to some third person who 
in turn indorses the note and delivers 
it to the maker for use as collateral, 
there is danger of the legal and equi- 
table title merging and thus extin- 
guishing the lien of the mortgage. It 
is my opinion that perhaps Mr. 
McGinnis has devised some plan to 
safeguard against this contingency. 

‘*Tt is noted that in the third para- 


J. W. MceGINNIS 


graph of his article he suggests that 
the home owner, ‘execute a mort- 
gage on his home to be used for col- 
lateral.’ I am interested in knowing 
just how such a mortgage should be 
drawn and whether or not there is 
any recital therein to the effect that 
it is to be used for collateral pur- 
poses. Furthermore, to whom is the 
mortgage given? If to a third per- 
son, does that party indorse the note 
and assign the mortgage and if so, 
what is the consideration for the 
mortgage ? 

‘‘Under existing conditions this is 
such an important matter from the 
standpoint of the banker that I shall 
appreciate it very much if you will 
refer this letter to Mr. McGinnis and 
ask if he will write me a response.’’ 


The Author’s Reply 


Mr. McGinnis replied as follows: 
‘There are two forms of documents 
used in executing Real Estate Mort- 
gages in Illinois, and so far as I 


(Continued on page 695) 
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Mr. A. R. Lloyd, Cashier 


The new Union National Bank of 
Youngstown is an institution formed by 
combining the oldest National Bank in 
the state of Ohio with one of the oldest 
banks in the Mahoning Valley. When 
these two banks joined forces, one was 
posting savings accounts by pen and ink 
methods, the other was using National 


Posting Machines. 


This provided an excellent oppor- 


The Union National Bank 
ov 
Youngstown, Ohio 


September 7, 1934 


The National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gent lemen: 
We are well pleased with the re 


through the use of the two National Po 
ch we installed in our Savings Depa 


wht 
years ago. 


It took National Posting Machines to br 
our Savings Department up to the same high 
of efficiency that we mainteined in our oth 
partments. 

In view of these facts, we believe that o 
investment in the machines is more than justified 


Yours very truly, 


tunity for testing and comparing the two 
systems side by side. And as a result, 
National Posting Machines now handle 
all savings accounts in the new bank. 
The reasons are clearly explained in the 
letter reproduced below. 

National Posting Machines prevent 
mistakes, speed up work, and provide 
positive protection for employees, de- 
positors and the bank. Every entry is a 


“It, took National Posting 
Machines to bring our Savings Department 
up to the. same high standard of efficiency 


that we maintained in our other departments” 


printed, unchangeable record—a record 
that must read the same on the journal, 
on the ledger card, and in the depositor’s 
pass book. 

A letter to us or a telephone call to 
our local representative will bring com- 
plete information about these machines 
and the results you can expect from 
their use. We suggest you get-this in- 
formation today. 





© Section of Savings Department in The Union National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio 


THE Vis, / Cluh 


} Cd: 
+ 
DAYTON, OHIO 


CASH REGISTERS @e TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES @ POSTING MACHINES 
@ ANALYSIS MACHINES @ BANK-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES e CHECK-WRITING AND 


SIGNING MACHINES @ POSTAGE METER MACHINES @ CORRECT POSTURE CHAIRS 





: 


Strict Safe Deposit Regulations | 


Necessary To Protect 


The Small Bank’s Department 


HE average small bank does 

not take its Safe Deposit De- 

partment seriously. To quote 
the managing officer of one: 

‘*We have from one to two hun- 
dred boxes, which we placed in our 
vault more to meet the competition 
of our neighbors across the street 
than for any other reason. We don’t 
charge much for them, $1.00 or $1.50 
per year and all we get out of them 
is clear profit. We don’t have to 
hire any additional help to take care 
of them as the box renters know 
where to find the guard key and 
they wait on themselves. They often 
forget their key, so we keep one of 
their keys for their convenience. It 
isn't necessary to keep access records, 
as we know all our customers when 
they come in. So we don’t worry 
much about our safe deposit boxes— 
they take care of themselves.’’ 

What is wrong with this story? 
Everything!! Perhaps it is the ex- 
treme case and not the usual one. 
Let’s sincerely hope so. However, it 
is true in every detail and in more 
eases than we care to admit is the 
actual situation in the average small 
bank. 

First of all, the bank started a 
new business when they put in Safe 
Deposit boxes. A business they knew 
nothing about, of which they had 
apparently made no study. If they 
had done so, they would have found 
that they were assuming an un- 
known liability and placing a serious 
hazard over their entire banking 
business. They would have learned 
that they must take as good care of. 
and provide the same or better pro- 
tection for, the safe deposit box 
renter’s property as they do the 
bank’s own valuables. 

They would have learned that 
safe deposit box renting is a danger- 
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By RALPH D. SLAYMAKER 





Here is a warning against 
the pitfalls that lie in any 
bank’s neglect of its safe 
deposit department re- 
sponsibilities. Mr. Slay- 
maker, of the Union Safe 
Deposit Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., is past vice president 
of the National Safe De- 
posit Advisory Council. 
These questions, for your 
self-examination, are 
approved by the Council. 


ous and serious business and should 
be supervised by a competent person 
whose first duty is to the Safe De- 
posit Department and if he has any 
time left over he could devote it to 
other departments. 

It matters not whether there are 
100 or 10,000 boxes. The eareless or 
incorrect way in handling a box can 
wreck your bank. 

A frank answer to the following 
questions will give you the real situa- 
tion as to your own case: 

1. Does our vault equal in protee- 
tion that furnished by other banks in 
this or other towns of equal size? 

2. Do our bank's securities receive 
better care or protection than we 
give our safe deposit customers? 

3. Do we require positive identifi- 
eation for and keep an _ accurate 
record of all and every access to each 
box? 

4. Is there some one person given 
the responsibility for supervision of 
the Safe Deposit boxes and does that 
person understand the hazard of his 
work? 

5. Do we have an absolute rule 
forbidding our holding the key to 
any customer’s box, even at his re- 
quest ? 

The National Safe Deposit Ad- 
visory Council is glad to advise with 
banks throughout the country about 
their Safe Deposit problems and 
urges a study of the serious nature 
of this business. It is our hope to 
establish a well defined ‘‘customs of 
the trade’’ for the guidance of al! 
banks large or small. Please address 
any inquiries to The National Safe 
Deposit Advisory Council, Mr. F. T. 
Coxe, secretary, in care of the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Penn., or to any mem- 
ber of this Council who will see that 
vou get an answer to your question. 
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WHIRLATOR 
OIL BURNER 


NORGE 
WASHER 


ELECTRIC 
RANGE 





NORGE 


AEROCLATOR 
AIR CONDITIONER 


BROILATOR 


RODUCTS 


AND EVERY ONE REPRESENTS 
AN INVESTMENT IN SOUND ECONOMY! 


WY THEN a woman becomes the owner of 

a Norge Rollator Refrigerator, Norge 
Washer or Norge Range, she looks upon the 
transaction as an investment in household econ- 
omy. The home owner who equips his heating 
plant with a Norge Whirlator Oil Burner is at 
least partly motivated by a desire to enhance 
the value of his property. The restaurateur who 
installs Norge Broilator equipment does so in 
order to increase his profits by serving better 
food to more people at a lower cost. The Norge 
Aerolator Air Conditioner represents an invest- 


ment in better health and increased energy. 


Norge Corporation, Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, prospers by helping others to 
prosper. It’s the Borg-Warner tradition; a tra- 
dition which began with the making of finer 
gears and transmissions for the automobile 
industry; a tradition which Norge carries on by 
building finer appliances for the home. Into 
each of the seven Norge products is built a vital 
distinction; plus quality which lends real signifi- 
cance to the challenge, “See the Norge before 


you buy.” @ Visit the Norge dealer near you 
or write direct to the factory for information 


on any or all Norge products. 


NORGE CORPORATION; DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORP., 606-670 E. WOODBRIDGE ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Trust Department Policies 
(Continued from page 648) 


between officer and client will be 
confidential; in the very nature of 


things, moreover, the client will 
frequently be under a_ certain 
nervous strain. The department 


should not be crowded into unat- 
tractive, inaccessible corners. It 
should give an impression of un- 
obtrusive, competent permanence, 
and withal convey the idea that it 
is considered as an important de- 
partment of the bank. 


Investments 


The high quality of the service 
which the corporate fiduciary is 
equipped to render to its clients is 
demonstrated by the success which 
has been enjoyed by trust institu- 
tions generally in investing and rein- 
vesting the funds entrusted to their 
care. I feel that the record of trust 
companies in conserving the prin- 
cipal and maintaining the income 
of their trusts is one of which we 
may very justly be proud. Statis- 
ties compiled by the Federal Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, in connection 
with the income tax, indicate that 
the decline in income derived from 
trust funds during these last depres- 
sion years has been only about half 
as great as the decline in reported 
income from investments for all 
individuals filing income tax re- 
turns. 

The reasons for this excellent 
record are not difficult to under- 
stand. The science of investments 
is by no means a simple science. The 
basic principles, it is true, are 
relatively few, but the successful 
application of these principles re- 
quires mature judgment and broad 
experience, combined with close 
familiarity with an enormous 
quantity of statistical material. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult 
for a single individual, even if he 
devotes his full time to investment 
problems, to understand and ap- 
preciate the broad general trends 
and the complicated currents and 
ecross-currents in the business situa- 
tion, which operate to the advantage 
of one class of investments and to 
the detriment of another. Fiduciary 
investment policies and transactions 
are shaped and determined by three 
co-operating entities: the statistical 
department, the administrative of- 
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ficers of the trust institution, and 
the trust estates committee. 

It is the job of the statistical de- 
partment to take the prodigious 
amount of information relating to 
the world’s economic mechanism, 
from every conceivable kind of 
souree, and to correlate and arrange 
it in such a way as to impart mean- 
ing and significance to the compli- 
cated mass of figures. The statis- 
tician reviews constantly the secur- 
ities in the portfolios of the various 
trusts administered by the depart- 
ment against the background of the 
general business picture, bringing 
facts and developments into their 
proper perspective. He communi- 
cates his information to the adminis- 
trative officers who know the human 
story behind each trust, who know 
the beneficiaries and the trustors to 
whom these facts, in the statistician’s 
impersonal report, have a highly 
personal significance. These officers 
present the situation to the trust 
estates committee. 

This committee is in something of 
a ‘‘supreme court’’ position, far 
enough removed from the actual 
administration of the trusts to be 
eool and objective in its judgment, 
but having the benefit of the infor- 
mation which has been accumulated 
by the statistician and the human 
viewpoint of the officers. 

It is almost unnecessary for me to 
reiterate the counsel that no trust 
institution should purchase secur- 
ities for trust accounts from itself 
or from any affiliate. It is quite true 
that this procedure may, in some 
eases, yield thoroughly satisfactory 
results, but at the same time I believe 
it advisable for the trust institution 
to be beyond any suspicion of bias 
or ulterior motives. In my own 
institution we have always made this 
an iron-clad rule from which we 
have never deviated. 


New Business 


The president of a bank can take 
a very definite part of the field of 
securing new business. He should 
by all means be available for counsel 
when questions regarding news- 
paper advertising, direct by mail, 
and other sales campaigns are under 
consideration. In important situa- 
tions, he should be available to write 
a letter, make a telephone eall, or, 
if the situation warrants, he should 
count it a privilege to make a per- 


sonal eall. I weleome these oppor- 
tunities in my own bank, as I like 
to know at first hand how the public 
regards our bank, and then I think 
it helps me to understand better the 
character and qualifications of the 
men who work in our new business 
department. 

The president should 
from time to time, in conference 
with his trust officers and trust 
estates committee, the charges that 
are made for various trust duties 
performed. I believe the depart- 
ment should receive adequate com- 
pensation for its services, and, if the 


consider 


customer is not willing to pay this 


adequate compensation, the depart- 
ment should decline to perform the 
service, and the president should 
stand squarely behind it in the 
decision. There should be no devia- 
tions from this policy even if it 
affects a director or a large depositor. 
To permit the development of a 
habit of reducing prices on solicita- 
tion can only lead to ill will and 
disaster. The president, of course, 
owes it to the bank’s stockholders 
to see that the department earns a 
reasonable profit. He must not, 
however, make the mistake of per- 
mitting poor and inadequate trust 
service, as a means of keeping ex- 
penses down. High-grade trust 
service gains public confidence and 
confidence brings increasing volume 
of business, and, along with it, in- 
creasing profits to the stockholders. 
An alert president always has in 
mind the bank’s relations to the 
public, and to groups within that 
public. I refer particularly to the 
members of the Bar, and to the life 
insurance men. There are so many 
opportunities to work together and 
to co-operate to mutual advantage, 
that it seems footless to talk about 
differences that separate us. Yet 
there will always be situations aris- 
ing that require sympathetic ap- 
proach and tactful handling. I 
think, the president, to a marked 
degree, can do much to develop a 
satisfactory working policy with 
these groups and continue to hold 
their good-will and co-operation. 
To the institutions that are young 
in years or small in volume of trust 
service, I want especially to point 
out that age and volume are not 
of themselves guarantees of good 
trust service. Quality trust service 
(Continued on page 704) 
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: These three volumes qualify any 
reader for an AB” degree 


Here is a complete course in banking compressed into three short, highly readable 

books. Placed at your elbow, you will find them constantly helpful in solving everyday problems. 

Their authors have had the approval respectively of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 

tion, the National Conference of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers and the Financial Advertisers 
Association. There is no other place you can find such an array of talent as this! 

Send for these three volumes in an attractive desk stand and read them through at our expense. 
Then, if you wish to keep them, you may do so by simply sending your check for $10. (The desk 
holder is yours with our compliments!) If you do not wish to keep the books after reading them, $ 
we will gladly take them back and you will not owe.us a cent for the privilege of reading them. 
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MAKING PROFITS 


Bank Loan Management, by H. N. Stronck 
and J. Eigelberner, 268 pages. This volume covers 
the entire financial administration of a bank. It 
shows how to handle every type of loan from the 
three-fold standpoint of yield, liquidity and safety— 
how to judge a credit risk—how to utilize outside 
credit information—how to handle the investment 
account and the ten commandments of loan admin- 
istration. It is a handy guide for all profit-making 
activities. 


PRESERVING 
ECONOMIES 


Bank Cost Control, by Benjamin E. Young, 
299 pages. This volume shows how to codrdinate 
the auditing and accounting functions in a bank to 
establish a control that will eliminate waste and 
risks. By means of this audit and control system 
you can determine and allocate your various oper- 
ating costs and figure a finished cost per trans- 
action. It is a handy guide for control of all inside 
operations. 


*Able Banker 


BUILDING BUSINESS 


Advertising for Banks, by Don Knowlton, 
533 pages. The author of this book shows how a 
bank of any size can decide upon an advertising 
budget—how it can make that budget cover all of 
the necessary forms of publicity—how the person 
in charge of publicity can write and produce the 
various forms of advertisements—how he can build 
effective interior and window displays—how to 
handle branch bank promotion—in short, how to 
build new business and maintain favorable customer 
and community relations. It is a handy guide for 
all publicity and deposit building. 


READ THEM FREE! 


RAND M°&NALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send postpaid the three volumes 
described above together with the attractive 
desk stand. I'll read them through and then 
decide whether or not I want to keep them at 
the special $10 rate or return them at your 
expense and owe you nothing. 






You assume no obligation by 
signing this coupon 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Bro 
Fifth Avenue at 44th St. 
Brussels 


London Paris 


adway 
Madison Avenue at 60th St. 
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Liverpool Antwerp 





Condensed Statement, September 30, 1934 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve 


and due from Banks and Bankers...... oa ee 
Bullion in Foreign Branches.................... 


U. S. Government Securities 


Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation... . 


Public Securities... ... 

Stock of the Federal enews nk. 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased....... 


Credits Granted on Acceptances....... 


Bank Buildings..... 


Other Real Estate ................ 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Recstediile 


Bank, 
222,427,916.51 
686,293.00 
470,180,329.51 
20,000,000.00 
73,034,836.97 
7,800,000.00 
21,554,260.64 
611,462,636.10 
36,207,929.09 
13,883,422.39 
97,835.74 
2,610,283.32 
$1,497,373,747.52 





LIABILITIES 

MIR. 2 ooo tee ce $ 90,000,000.00 
Enea eae pete 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.............. 7,167,463.99 $ 267,167,463.99 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1934......... 4,500,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 4s 7,891,491.44 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches.......... 242,536.49 
ROR. baci bc cces satan $89 ,978,330.35 
Less: Own Acceptances Held for 

ee Te eer rere 53,770,401.26 36,207,929.09 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and f 

PEN NIN ic 8 cine aia as te eee pia Mince is wee 269,145.00 


DR so sd ndduwros sick eww! Sale $ 
Outstanding Checks........... 


1,166,177 ,094.42 
___14,918,087.09 


__1,181,095,181.51 
$1.497,373,747.52 














And Next— 
A Government Bank? 
(Continued from page 652) 


$7,000,000,000 of eligible collateral, 
good for currency with which to 
greet wild depositors. Although cer- 
tain Reserve banks had paid out their 
reserves down to the 40% limit, there 
was nothing in the law to require 
them to stop paying. On the con- 
trary, to make certain of an elastic 
currency, the Act authorized the 
issuance of Federal Reserve notes 
against commercial paper or govern- 
ment bonds without limit, as long as 
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there was a 40% reserve in gold, and 
beyond, with a graduated tax. In 
that crisis, stiff rates might have 
brought accommodation to every bank 
that deserved it, and paying to the 
last dollar might, as often in the past, 
have awakened a faith that would 
have ended the panic. But in this 
erisis, that wholesome method was 
unthinkable. High rates would have 
smashed government bonds and nulli- 
fied all the work to create the fiction 
of sound government credit. 

With that scare, provision for bond 
support began. Banks were allowed 
to present low-coupon government 


bonds to the Reserve banks at par 
and obtain currency up to the full 
amount of their capital. Through 
agreements with the Treasury, the 
Reserve banks were permitted to buy 
up to $3,000,000,000 government 
securities, in addition to whatever 
amounts they then held. Later, out 
of the profit on gold, a $2,000,000,- 
000 fund was set up to steady the 
dollar and government bonds, and, 
recently, another magie fund out of 
the profit on silver. And now, with 
the market threatened by more 
bonds, a government bank! 

All this comes from setting our 
pot of gold at the politician’s elbow. 
The politician can never control 
borrowing, he can only indulge it. 
The history of government banking 
has been a history of indulgence and 
patronage, progressive freezing and 
Treasury appropriation of the coun- 
try’s reserves, bank wrecking and 
destruction of our money and faith. 

Though deserving of sympathy, 
well-meaning officials will find it no 
burden to review this page of his- 
tory. When they seek to usurp 
banking, they are inviting, not con- 
fidence, but disaster. More govern- 
ment banking will bring riotous 
expansion, devastated credit, unman- 
ageable poverty and, sooner or later, 
a dictator who will not smile. 

If we have learned from our mis- 
takes, the Federal Reserve Board 
must be chosen by the banks, with 
government representation only for 
publicity. Patronage of the banks 
by the Treasury must be ended for- 
ever. Government bonds, gradually, 
must be thrown out of the nation’s 
reserves. Above all, banking must be 
brought back to the first principles 
of liquidity. If some bankers are not 
ready, they need simply to realize 
that it is at last a choice between 
sound banking or none. 

The breath of life to business is 
faith. This breath a government 
bank can never revive. Business will 
never be fooled by this imitation of 
a eredit system. 


more loans than 
merehants or manufacturers and 
may become the bank’s best cus- 
tomers. 


Dealers create 





One way to eliminate waste is to 
insist that all purchases of bank 
equipment and supplies be made by 
one officer only. 
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Sealed Carded Notices Save 
Postage For Banks 


Recent years have been trying 
times for the purchasing officer of a 
bank. Alert officers have made a 
eareful examination of their ex- 
pense accounts with a view of elimi- 
nating any form or article which 
ean be eliminated without decreas- 
ing the bank’s efficiency and service 
to the public. Much progress has 
been made along these lines and 
many forms have been eliminated or 
combined successfully, with a saving 
to the bank. 


Postage has always been a major 
item of expense for banks. It is true 
that many bankers have lowered the 
cost of postage by various methods. 
Some banks do not mail monthly 
statements to customers living in the 
city in which the bank is located; 
others have employees deliver state- 
ments to the ecustomer’s home or busi- 
ness. While it is true that both of 
these plans represent a saving in the 
form of postage, there has been no 
means devised to reach all customers 
by either method. Banks must mail 
out daily many forms, such as: Note 
Notices, Overdraft Notices, Safe De- 
posit Notices, Draft Notices, Deposit 
Notices, Collection Notices, Remit- 
tance Acknowledgments and No- 
tices of errors in posting or on 
Deposit Tickets. The expense in- 
curred in mailing out each notice to 
a customer is three cents. A double 
post card perforated on one side and 
held together by a sticker may be 
used successfully to carry any of 
these notices to a customer at a cost 
of one cent each for postage. These 
eards earry both a notice form and 
a reply postal for the customer’s use 
in answering promptly. Informal 
notices of deposit correction, safe 
deposit box rental, notes due, collec- 
tion, remittance acknowledgment, 
and so on, may be enclosed in the 
double postal. This convenient form, 
when a short message is needed re- 
questing the customer to call at the 
bank, saves the time and expense of 
writing a letter, in addition to a sav- 
ing of $20.00 in postage on every 
1000 notices, informal notes or sim- 
ilar forms. 


—Geo. R. Smith. 


Enter into community enterprises 
with judicious enthusiasm. 


This Bank Brings Men Together 


Not only does the Harvard Trust 
Company of Cambridge, Mass., stim- 
ulate business in 


its customers about it. In a month- 
ly bulletin to customers called 
‘‘Banking Business’’, it published 
the following item: 

‘Mr. Flagg had 20,000 feet of 
warehouse space to rent. He asked a 
bank officer if he knew anyone who 
might want it. The bank man hap- 
pened to know that Mr. Stone was 
going to need storage room 
shortly. Mr. Flagg rented his space 
te Mr. Stone. 

‘‘Mr. Buyer, a manufacturer, was 


in the market for quantity produe- | 
tion of certain parts which he never | 
had previously purchased. He was | 


about to go out of the state for his 
requirements when he told a bank 
man that he wished he could find a 
producer near at hand. The bank 
officer thought that Mr. Seller, an- 
other Cambridge manufacturer, was 
equipped to handle such an order. 
A telephone call confirmed the 
opinion. Mr. Seller called upon Mr. 
Buyer within a few hours. A splen- 
did volume of business remained in 
Cambridge as a result. 

‘‘Mr. Producer asked the bank 
where to go to obtain assistance in 
compiling statisties of a highly tech- 
nical and quite unusual nature. The 
bank referred him to a Cambridge 
party unknown to Mr. Producer. A 
eonnection of particular value to 
both parties resulted.’’ 


The bank is constantly bringing | 
men together to their mutual ad- | 


vantage. This is not due to any 


concentrated effort to serve as go- | 
between, but is merely a natural re- | 


sult of the intimate knowledge of 
Cambridge business affairs possessed 
by the officers of the bank. Plus, it 


may be added, a desire to be as help- | 
ful as possible to all Cambridge busi- | 


ness. 


Is your vault an earning asset ? 


This is a good time to learn all | 
you can about trade acceptances as | 
a means of financing local manufac- | 
The editors will | 
be glad to supply you with the neces- | 
sary information if you cannot get | 


turers and dealers. 


it elsewhere. 
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Cambridge by | 
bringing men together, but it tells | 


very | 


THE — 
NEWS 
that 


HITS THE SPOT 


® Every man active in the 
direction of the affairs of an 
organization, large or small, 
dealing in products or pro- 
viding services either of 
which are affected by daily 
changes within the industry 





or by sectional or national 
markets — is aided by ac- 
curate news of business, 
industry and finance. 


® Basic industries of the 
Central West, intelligent 
reports of news affecting 
business, resultsof corporate 
endeavor, news and prices 
of New York exchanges, 
local exchanges, and of un- 
listed securities appear each 
morning in this daily busi- 
nessand financial newspaper 
of the Central West. 


Chicago 
Aournal of 
Commerce 


12 E. Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Where To Buy 
W hat You Need 


Wits so many hundreds of different items to be 
purchased for a bank, it is often difficult for purchasing 
officers to know just where to buy a certain article. For 
several years, Rand M¢€Nally Bankers Monthly has been 
helping bankers make this task easier. Our regular 
Bankers Secretary Service is available every business 
day, as a source of information on banking equipment 


and where it may be obtained. 


@ In addition to this, however, we shall publish, in the 


January issue, A Bank Equipment Guide For 1935. 


@ For several months, our Bankers Secretary Depart- 
ment has been investigating the sources of supplies. 
Many personal visits to manufacturing plants, numerous 
discussions with bankers who have recently purchased 
new equipment, and much correspondence, have finally 
resulted in a list—now nearing completion—that will be 
a most valuable handbook for the purchasing officer of 


any bank during 1935. 


@ This Bank Equipment Guide is to be supplied free 
to all readers of this magazine, as a part of the 


January issue. 


@ While our Bankers Secretary is always available as a 
source of information as to where to secure certain 
needs, the Bank Equipment Guide will provide the 
purchasing officer with a complete equipment supply 


reference no farther away than his fingertips. 


@ In addition to this, many bankers will want to secure 
the printed literature available from various companies, 
in order to maintain an up-to-date catalog file, similar to 
that kept by the Bankers Secretary. 


Watch for The Bank Equipment Guide For 1935, in the January issue. 
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How To Increase Net Revenue 
(Continued from page 675) 

gan, Minnesota, Montana, North and 

South Dakota. 

Go into any bank in the U. S. that 
has not made a practice of analyzing 
its accounts, pick out and analyze 
100 of, the most active accounts with 
an average balance of $5,000 and 
under, and over 80 of these will show 
a loss. The loss on these 80 accounts 
will average more than $2.50, mak- 
ing a loss in the aggregate amount 
of $200 a month or $2,400 a year. 

Large banks in metropolitan cen- 
ters, with their highly: developed 
accounting, cost, and control depart- 
ments, know their costs, carefully 
analyze their active commercial ac- 
eounts, and if these accounts show a 


loss on analysis, they insist on the | 
depositor either increasing the bal- | 
ance by the amount that will absorb | 


the loss or charging the account each 
month the loss shown by the analysis. 


It is the average sized bank of $10,- | 


000,000 resources and less in the 


smaller cities that is the greatest | 


sufferer from this lack of profit in 
the commercial department. 


Losses 


The following actual results where 
accounts have been analyzed within 
the last year, show the losses that are 
being sustained by banks that have 


not made a practice of analyzing ac- | 


counts. 
Total Loss Ave. Loss 
1 Month Per Ace’t 
108 accounts in a 
Michigan bank 
errr rere $849.36 

106 accounts in a 

Minnesota bank 

RA ee 218.48 2.06 
274 aecounts in a 

Montana bank 

showed 

88 accounts in a 
North Dakota 
bank showed.... 346.28 3.93 
accounts in a 
South Dakota 
bank showed .- 513.78 7.14 

(All of these banks have resources of 

less than $10,000,000). 

Most any bank in the pre-war and 
immediate post-war period could 
make good profits, although most 
average-size banks did not know 
what departments or what class of 
deposits produced their profit. All 
of the business of the bank was 
poured into a large hopper, the of- 
ficers turned the crank, and if at 
the end of the year, the operating 


$7.86 








MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY | 
TRUST | 


ST. LOUIS 


3-POINT SERVICE 
TO BANKS AND BANKERS 


ae 


Efficient Routine 


Broad Banking Scope 








Individual Attention 








Lower cost and improved 
coverage on Bankers Blan- 
ket Bonds is the double ob- 
jective of our service. Bank 
clients in 30 states attest the 
fact that establishing a con- 
tact with this organization has 
been of definite advantage. 


Scarborough and Company 
First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 
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SEND YOUR LEGAL 
BUSINESS TO BLUE 
BOOK ATTORNEYS 


See index “Atty.” in 
your new Blue Book 
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1863 


1934 


= seventy years 


of conservative experience 
under varying economic con- 
ditions, this bank has had 
continuing relations with 
correspondent banks in every 





section of the country. 


For nearly thirty years the 
Banks and Bankers Division 


has been the point of contact 
through which world-wide 
facilities have been available 
to correspondents. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 


statement showed a good profit, the 
directors were pleased, a dividend 
was declared, and the managing of- 
ficers were given the customary an- 
nual increase in salary. 

In the last ten years, new condi- 
tions have arisen in the banking 
business, particularly in the smaller 
banks. A great many sources of 
profit have been taken away, expenses 
have increased, income has rapidly 
decreased, and the bank that has not 
watched its costs and analyzed its 
accounts, is rapidly being removed 
from the picture. 
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The bank of the future (whether 
large or small) must analyze its 
more active checking accounts ; deter- 
mine those that are operating at a 
loss; and then this analysis must be 
presented by an officer to the indi- 
vidual or the manager of the com- 
pany as the case may be. 

Further losses should be elimi- 
nated in one of two ways: 

1. Increasing the average daily 
balance. 

2. Making a payment to the bank 
to cover the loss established by the 
monthly analysis. 





Any bank that will follow this 
policy, can increase its net revenue 
from this souree by $500 a year for 
every $100,000 average commercial 
account shown on its statement. 


Account Analysis Is 
Important 


(Continued from page 678) 


all. They were finally swamped with 
small accounts. Finally a charge was 
put in. They dropped twelve book- 
keepers, put twelve machines in 
storage, collected $1800 a month in 
service echarges—and the loss in 
amount of deposits was so small it 
was not noticed. They feel much re- 
lieved. 


I am convineed that much of the 
banking troubles that occurred were 
the direct result of too small earn- 
ings to meet losses when they came. 
I do not believe that a bank ean re- 
main healthy and pay decent wages, 
while serving over 50% of its eus- 
tomers at a loss. A survey by the 
American Bankers Association indi- 
eated that with no service charges, 
56% of aibank’s accounts are unprof- 
itable; that these account for 40% of 
a bank’s activity and carry no more 
than 2% of the total commercial de- 
posits. What business could be 
healthy under such circumstances? 

While Mr. Woods might lose a few 
accounts, I am willing to wager that 
increased balances in the others 
would more than make it up. 

We bankers should pay less atten- 
tion to our deposit figures and more 
attention to our profit and loss and 
surplus accounts. Our stockholders 
are entitled to a fair return on their 
investment and more for their double 
liability risk. I ean see no reason to 
give away service to half the cus- 
tomers and take the costs out of the 
good customers, employees’ salaries 
and the stockholders’ dividends. 


Management is likely to show im- 
provement when business is hard to 
get, and is likely to become careless 
when orders come easily. 


Specialists in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Current Cendition of Holdings Analyzed 
Market Quotations Furnished 


Offerings submitted on request 


BARCUS, KINDRED & CO. 
HICAGO 
231 S. La Salle St. 


Franklin 5331 
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Guaranty Trust Limits Securities 
Business To Governments 


William C. Potter, Chairman of the 
Board of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has made the following state- 
ment: 

‘*When, under the Banking Act of 1933, 
we were obliged to discontinue the business 
of the Guaranty Company, the Guaranty 
Trust Company continued for.the time be- 
ing to participate in municipal accounts, 
and it has appeared in the offering of a 
few such issues, 

‘*Now, however, the Guaranty Trust 
Company has decided to withdraw from 
even this class of securities business. We 
will have only an active Government bond 
department. In addition, the Trust Com- 
pany is, of course, prepared to advise 
clients relative to long term financing as 
well as to their short term requirements, 
and, through its Trust Department, to 
advise, as formerly, regarding the pur- 
chase and sale of investment securities in 
the open markets.’’ 


Service Charges Sold In Rhyme 


E. 8. Woolley of the E. 8. Woolley 
Corporation, 70 Wall Street, New York 
City, who has been so successful in helping 
banks increase earnings by organizing 
their accounting and expense control work, 
now offers a folder in which service 
charges are sold by an interesting versifica- 
ttion of the facts. The verses are illus- 
trated with interesting drawings and the 
whole matter of explaining to the customer 
the value of the use of checks and the fair- 
ness of bank charges for checks is pre- 
sented to the customer in a most inoffen- 
sive manner. Mr. Woolley offers these 
folders with the bank’s name and its own 
schedule of service charges printed on 
each one, 


Another 109-Year-Old Bank 


We are glad to announce that we are 
able to add another bank to the list of 
banks 100 years old or over, published in 
the October issue. This bank is the Fall 
River National Bank of Fall River, Mass. 
It was established in 1825, 109 years ago. 
It has total resources of $7,279,128,37. 


Totten Of Chase National 
Speaks In Ohio 


Frank M. Totten, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank, delivered the main 
address before the fall meeting of Group 
Seven of the Ohio Bankers Association, 
at Marietta, Ohio. ‘‘Thinking Through’’ 
was the theme of his talk. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


The Men On The October Cover 


So much interest has been developed in 
the eover of Rand M€Nally Bankers 


Monthly for October fhat we find it neces- ° 


sary to explain who the bankers are who 


Rend MNally 


BANKERS 


MoNTHL 


October tL 


are getting ready to go to'the big conven- 
tion as shown in the photograph. 

As one banker wrote: ‘‘It has always 
been a desire in my mind to learn who the 
man is on the flying trapeze, so won’t you 








please tell me the names of the bankers 
boarding the train for Washington, as 
shown on your October cover.’’ 

We are, of course, glad to explain to 
our readers that these are prominent of- 
ficers of two Chicago banks. The man 
standing erect in the doorway of the 
observation ear is Fred A. Cuseaden, vice 
president of the Northern Trust Company 
of Chieago. The man waving his hand in 
the doorway is William H. Miller, vice 
president of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company, of Chicago. The man on 
the platform wearing the hat is Howard 
O. Edmonds, vice president of the North-. 
ern Trust Company in Chicago and retir- 
ing president of the Trust Division, A. B. 
A., and the man with the bald spot on 
his head is Frank R. Curda, assistant vice 
president of the City National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago. You may have met 
all of these men at the Washington con- 
vention. 


Von Tresckow With E. W. Axe 
And Company 


The many friends of Walter von 
Tresckow will be interested in knowing that 
he has accepted the vice presidency of 
KE. W. Axe & Company, Inc., investment 
management counselors, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Mr. von Tresckow has been well known 
among the bankers of the country and his 
services with this organization will be 
welcomed by many of his friends. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 


BS 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$250,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF 
DETROIT 


Detroit, Michigan 











First National-Kentuéky Title 
Trust Perpetuates Early 
River Days 


An unusual amount of interest has 
been aroused in the city of Louisville over 
the 14 new oil paintings which have re- 
cently been hung in the lobby of the First 
National Bank and Kentucky Title and 
Trust Company. 

These paintings are of 14 of the famous 
‘‘eotton carrier’’ fleet—the old _ river 
steamers immortalized in song and story, 
whose names enrich the sagas of the Ohio 
and Mississippi River navigators of a past 
generation. 

Mr. Ralph C. Gifford, president of the 
First National-Kentucky Title institutions, 
in commenting upon these art subjects, 
said: 

“‘No better subject could have been 
selected for pictures to hang in our main 
lobby. In these paintings is revived the 
glory that was old Louisville’s in the days 


when a lightly flung challenge across the 
water meant a race lasting for days and 
brought thousands to line the banks as the 
flying rivals belched pillars of fire from 
their stacks. 

‘‘The very names of such grand old 
boats as the J. M. White, Natchez, Robert 
E. Lee, Belle of Memphis and the City of 
Louisville, bring to mind the glowing pic- 
tures of an era which played a vital part 
in the development of America.’’ 

These paintings are from the brush of 
Rome Childers, a painter who has long 
devoted himself to river craft and who is 
himself a river man with many friends 
among the captains and pilots of the old 
days. His portrayals are, therefore, authen- 
tic in every detail, as well as carrying the 
atmosphere of the period which they rep- 
resent. 

Because of the extreme interest on the 
part of customers and townspeople gen- 
erally, the floor men have been provided 
with summaries of each boat to enable 
them to answer the flow of questions. 


ADMmaSTRATIVE 
AnD 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION] 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Furnishes investment advisory service to 


QUARTERLY INCOME SHARES, inc. 


AND 


THE MARYLAND FUND, we. 


Ask your local investment house for prospectus 





Every Facility... 


for handling the New England 
business of out-of-town banks #¢ 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - 





BOSTON 
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Smith Heads Committee To 
Study Banking Changes 


A sub-committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s Special Committee on 
Proposed Revision of the Banking Laws 
has been appointed to prepare banking 
studies aimed to aid in the development of 
the nation’s banking system in keeping 
with changing national and business re- 
quirements, according to an announcement 
by President Law. 


‘*The Special Committee recently held a 
meeting in New York City at which it re- 
quested the president of the association to 
designate from among its membership a 
small working committee,’’ Mr. Law said 
in making the announcement. ‘‘ Pursuant 
to this request I have named the following: 
Tom K. Smith, President Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, chairman; John H. 
Puelicher, President Marshall and [Isley 
Bank, Milwaukee; John K. Ottley, Presi- 
dent First National Bank, Atlanta; W. W. 
Aldrich, Chairman Chase National Bank, 
New York City; A. P. Giannini, Chairman 
Bank of America, San Francisco; Evans 
Woollen, President Fletcher Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; L. A. Andrew, Vice 
President First State Bank, Mapleton, 
Iowa; Thomas F. Wallace, President 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

‘*This new committee held its first meet- 
ing in St. Louis, Missouri, October 6, with 
all members present. Its duties are to pre- 
pare banking studies, with the hope that 
material may be developed to aid in adapt- 
ing the nation’s banking system, in keep- 
ing with changing national and business 
requirements, so as to serve agriculture, 
industry and commerce most effectively and 
contribute most fully to the best interests 
of the entire country.’’ 


The chairman of the Special Committee 
on Proposed Revision of the Banking Laws, 
which was appointed at the American 
Bankers Association convention in Chicago 
in September 1933, is Robert V. Fleming, 
first vice president of the association 
and president of the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. It consists of two mem- 
bers appointed from each Federal District, 
together with five others appointed from 
the country at large. 


Wachovia Head Calls On Ickes 


That the Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
Winston-Salem, No. Car., takes an active 
interest in the developments of the state 
is evident by the recent appearance in 
Washington of Robert M. Hanes, president 
of the institution, Frank Page, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Raleigh office and 
former chairman of the North Carolina 
State Highway Commission and Gilbert H. 
Morris, vice president of the Asheville of- 
fice of Wachovia. 


The occasion was a call by a delegation 
of over 200 business and civic leaders of 
North Carolina, upon Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold Ickes, in an effort to 
have the Smoky Mountain Park Highway 
enter the park through North Carolina. 


————— 
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F. P. Shepard New Vice 
President Of Bankers Trust 


§. Sloan Colt, president of the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City, has recently 
announced the election of Frank P. Shep- 
ard to a vice presi- 
dency of the com- 
pany. 

Frank Shepard was 
another of the many 
young men who have 
taken the opposite 
view on Horace 
Greeley’s famous ad- 
monition. Leaving his 
birthplace of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, he went . 
east to enter Yale FRANK SHEPARD 
University—and has remained in the east 
ever since, to build an enviously successful 
career in business and finance. 





Graduating from the university with the 
class of 1917, he immediately enlisted in 
the army, where he served as a first lieu- 
tenant of field artillery. 


At the close of the war, he entered the 
Guaranty Trust Co., transferring in 1921 
to the Guaranty Company, where he spe- 
cialized in the buying of industrial issues. 
Subsequently he became manager of the 
industrial division. 


Mr. Shepard was later appointed assist- 
ant to the president, and in July, 1929, 
was advanced to a vice presidency, in 
which capacity he remained until the liqui- 
dation of the Guaranty Company, as re- 
quired under the Banking Act of 1933. 


Mr. Shepard is a brother of David C. 
Shepard, president of the Empire National 
Bank and Trust Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


New Jersey Bankers Plan 
Winter Meeting 


Julius 8. Rippel, chairman of the board, 
Merchants and Newark Trust Co., presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion has announced that the Mid-Winter 
Trust and Banking Conference of the State 
Association will be held in Newark at the 
Hotel Robert Treat on November 22nd 
and 23rd. L. A. Chambliss, assistant vice 
president of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, will act as general 
chairman of the Conference. H. Douglas 
Davis, vice president and trust officer, 
Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, will 
act as chairman of the Trust Conference, 
and Spencer S. Marsh, vice president and 
cashier of the National Newark and Essex 
Banking Company, Newark, will act as 
chairman of the Banking Conference. 


Long Elected By A. I. B. Group 


At a recent meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, Mr. I. A. Long, 
vice president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
was elected as secretary-treasurer of the 
association for the coming year. 
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-The logical channel 


through which to 
handle your New 


England business. 


* 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


150th Anniversary 
1784 * 1934 


New England's Oldest and Largest 


Cfinancial Institution te 





EXACT COST FIGURES NECESSARY...! 


to get them: Write us for the forms necessary for 

entering your cost figures. Then have 

your bookkeeper fill in and return these forms 

as soon as possible. Our New York office 

will send you adjusted figures plus suggested 

measured service charges that will bring about 

eunthimns 4 reduced cost of operation in your 
offer to small banks institution. 


eye £010) 88S Bide) ite) 7 yale), 


70 WALL STREET NEW YORK 





50 Year Celebration For 
Preston Gardner 


Preston H. Gardner, vice president of 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence, Rhode Island, was the guest of 
honor two weeks ago at a_ testimonial 
dinner given by his fellow officers and 
directors of the institution. The occasion 
of this gathering, which was held at the 
Squantum Club, was the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of Mr. Gardner’s entrance 
into the banking profession. Mr. Gardner 
has been a vice president of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust since 1912 and in 
1921 was elected to a directorship of the 
company. 


Elected Director Of National 
Credit Men 


Harvey L. Welch, Credit Manager of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis has been 
elected to the Board of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

Mr. Welch has been actively identified in 
Credit Association work for a number of 
years, and a few years ago served as Presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men which is the local division of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Edwards Warns Against 
Political Experiment 


E. W. Edwards, chairman of the board 
of the Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, made the following signifi- 
eant statement upon his recent return from 
Europe. 

‘*Guard against spending too much in 
experiments aimed to improve economic 
conditions, and get a non-political group 
to diagnose economic problems properly 
before trying to solve them.’’ 


Netherland Acts For F. H. A. 


In Missouri 


Central offices of the American Bankers 
Association have announced the appoint- 
ment of Wood Netherland, vice president 
of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co., St. Louis, 
as liaison officer be- 
tween the Federal 
Housing Administra- 
tion and banks in the 


eastern district of 
Missouri. 
Mr Netherland is 


well qualified to serve 
in this new capacity, 
through his six years 
service with the Fed- 
eral Land Bank and as general agent of 
the Farm Credit Administration. His work 
with the Mercantile-Commerce, where he 
is in charge of accounts of interior banks, 
has given him excellent appreciation of the 
problems of the banks in his district. 





Woop NETHERLAND 


Chicago Banker Receives 
Foreign Honors 


To Colonel Siqueland, assistant vice 
president of the First National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois, has come an unusual 
honor from the Norwegian Government 
which recently presented to him, through 
Consul Olaf Brents of the Chicago Con- 
sulate, the insignia of the Order of St. 
Olav. 


Morris Plan Head Re-Elected 


The Morris Plan Bankers Association is 
an organization which apparently believes 
in continuing the services of a good ex- 
ecutive, once they get him into office. In 
line with this shrewd and constructive 
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policy, Robert O. Bonnell, president of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Baltimore, Maryland, 
has been re-elected to the presidency of 
the National Association for the coming 
year. 


This Bank Educates Its 
Stockholders 


Perhaps the most complete report ever 
made to the stockholders of a bank is that 
issued by the Marine Midland Group, Ine., 
of Buffalo, New York. The booklet is 
entitled Marine Midland, 1934. The title 
page contains the sentence, ‘‘ Facts and 
Information Usually Unfamiliar to the 
Stockholder. ’’ 


The booklet is a history of the develop- 
ment of the group of banks and then, 
under the caption ‘‘What The Marine 
Midland Corporation Is and Owns’’ it 
gives complete information of the assets 
which are primarily a controlling interest 
in the stock of 22 New York State Banks. 
It states the policy of the banks and gives 
a very brief history of them to show that 
the average is over 50 years. 


The following are interesting statements 
made and proved in the book. 

‘*This bank’s directors and officers are 
identified with 1,000 New York State com- 
panies, ’’ 

‘“There is a wide diversity of business 
in the group bank’s territory.’’ 

‘*The Marine Midland Banks have op- 
erated with three fundamentals in mind: 


1 That a bank must have assets worth 
more than the amount due its depositors. 


2 That a bank must keep its assets so 
invested that sufficient cash is available 
when the depositors want it. 


3 That a bank shall keep its assets so 
invested as to earn as large a return for 
the stockholders as is safely consistent 
with the two previous requirements.’’ 

The conclusion published on one page of 
the booklet is particularly interesting. It 
is this: 

‘Tf this booklet has added to your 
knowledge of the business of banking, it 
will have performed a service of general 
public benefit, and if you have a better 
understanding of the Marine Midland Cor- 
poration, it will inevitably contribute to a 
continued up-building of this business in 
which you are stockholder.’’ 


Noise increases fatigue as much as 25%, 
and decreases speed over 4%. Plaster 
walls have a higher reflecting power for 
sound than a mirror has for light. That 
is why they are avoided in the workrooms 
of many banks. 


Container For Long Panorama 
Group Photos 


Convention photos and other long 
panoramic prints are often, as a mat- 
ter of convenience, kept unframed. 
But they are frequently rolled too 
tightly, which tends to crack a hard 
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glossy finished print of these pro- 
portions. Atmospheric conditions, 
too, often affect them if they are 
stored away unprotected. A common 
half gallon parrafined ice cream car- 
ton makes a very good storage con- 
tainer for any print up to 8” in 
width. They are simply dropped 
into the container in as large a roll 





as possible which absolutely pre- 
eludes cracking of the emulsion side. 
The tightly fitting cover excludes all 
moisture, dust and sunlight, while 
the loose roll prevents any cracking 
of the emulsion. 


Two Types Of Mortgages 

(Continued from page 680) 
know, the same two forms are legal 
in all other states. However, I am not 
intending to give legal advice in any- 
thing I may say in my explanation, 
due to the fact that I am not a lawyer, 
but I am familiar with the two forms 
in Illinois from actual experience 
with them. Just for explanation we 
will call the two forms numbers (1) 
and (2). 

**No. 1 is the form by which the 
property described therein is mort- 
gaged and warranted directly to the 
ereditor to secure the payment of a 
certain sum of money which is evi- 
denced by a promissory note of even 
date with the mortgage document 
itself in favor of the creditor only, 
said note being fully described on 
the mortgage document. The mort- 
gage document is then recorded in 
the office of the County Recorder of 
the county in which the property 
mortgaged is located. The record 
will then show the only legal owner 
of the mortgage loan from whom title 
cannot pass to another party except 
by a duly recorded assignment which 
would then cause the record to show 
succession in ownership. Such form 
cannot be used or pledged as col- 
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‘ you are a banker, lawyer, 
or business man, you have to 
be our subscriber. 


We publish monthly the 
most important resolutions 
of the different Courts of all 
the States of the Republic 
and of the Supreme Court. 
Decrees from the different 
State Departments and many 
Our subscription other things which you must 


costs $4.00 
per year know. 


“LA JUSTICIA” 


P. O. Box 9090 Av. 16 de Septiembre 73 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


FOR BANKS... . 


Experienced, unbiased, counsel on your investments by a 
personnel thoroughly familiar with BANKERS problems. 
An inquiry will bring you full details. 


No interest directly or indirectly in proceeds 
from the sale or purchase of your securities. 


GEO. D. BUSHNELL ano ASSOCIATES 


Investment Surveys 
231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET Tel. Central 1741 CHICAGO 











Let the Bankers 
Secretary be your 


Buying Guide 


Through our many years of relation- 


ships with both banks and business we are able to give 
FREE buying information that is worth dollars and cents 


to any banker. 


Doesn't this list remind you 
of something you want to 


buy? 
—%- 


13 Advertising, Window Display 


21 Bags, Coin 

25 Binders, Loose Leaf 
45 Boxes, Safety Deposit 
55 Bulletin Boards 

66 Burglar Alarms 

57 Burglar Alarms (Gas) 


64 Cabinets, Steel 
65 Cabinets, Storage 
68 Calculators, Time & Interest 
79 Certifiers, Check 
81 Chairs, Posture 
86 Check Endorsers 
88 Check Photographing Machines 
90 Checks 
107 Coin Changers 
108 Coin Counting Machines 


119 Desks 
143 Doors, Vault 
145 Duplicators 


153 Envelopes 
168 Equipment, Filing 
171 Equipment, Vault 


175 Files, Central 

178 Files, Credit 

184 Files, Steel 

185 Files, Storage, Collapsible 
191 Fixtures, Bandit Resistant 
197 Forms, Bank 


211 Glass, Bullet-Proof 


235 Interest Tables & Interest 
Calculators 


239 Lamps, Desk 

239a Lamps, Bookkeeping Machine 
245 Ledgers, Loose Leaf 

260 Locks 


265 Machines, Adding 

266 Machines, Addressing 

271 Machines, Bookkeeping 

283 Machines, Perforating 

291 Maps 

300 Novelties, Advertising 

317 Paper, Safety 

323 Pass Books 

331 Personal Solicitation 
(New Accounts) 

340 Protectors, Check 

367 Safe Deposit Records 

369 Safes, Fire & Burglar Proof 

371 Safes, Night Depository 

373 Savings Banks 

383 Seals 


There are no strings attached to 
this service. It is simply our whole- 
hearted effort to make RAND 
MSNALLY BANKERS MONTH- 
LY completely useful to its readers. 


You benefit, because you receive 
the latest available information. It 
enables you to have an accurate 
cost estimate before entering an 
order. 


The list on the left will give you 
some idea of what our up-to-date 
catalog files contain. The extra 
space provided on the coupon below 
will allow you to add any items not 
included in the list. 


Give the Bankers Secretary a 
trial—you’ll find its service both 
prompt and efficient. 


In every case we refer you to the 
manufacturers best suited to fill your 
needs, regardless of the patronage 
they give or ever have given Rand 
MSNally & Company. 

There is no need to write us a 
letter. The coupon, filled-in and 
returned, will bring you complete 
particulars on any items indicated. 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M®Nally & Co., 586 S. Clark St., Chicago 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


lateral due to the fact that it repre- 
sents the debt itself. 


**Such form, however, can be 
used to secure the payment of money 
borrowed from a bank or an individ. 
ual, but when the money is paid by 
the mortgagor, his mortgage docu- 
ment and note described therein is 
eanceled and released from record 
because of its being a dead instru- 
ment, and if the borrower should 
desire another loan at a later date to 
be secured by mortgage on his prop- 
erty, he would be obliged to again 
execute and record another mort- 
gage for the amount, which would 
impose successive expense for the 
drawing up of new papers, and title 
examination. 


‘While money can be lent by 
this form, such form cannot be 
pledged as collateral to another loan, 
because of its ownership being fixed 
by record. 


‘““Form No. 2 is called a ‘Trust 
Deed.’ 


‘‘This form is one by which the 
property described therein is con- 
veyed and warranted to a disinter- 
ested party as trustee in trust to 
secure the payment of a certain sum 
of money which is evidenced by a 
promissory note of even date with 
the trust deed document itself in 
favor of bearer, said note being fully 
described in the trust deed docu- 
ment. The trust deed is then re- 
corded in the office of the county 
recorder of the county in which the 
property mortgaged is located. The 
record then shows a trust deed has 
been given to secure payment of a 
note made by the grantor in the trust 
deed payable to bearer. The grantor 
or maker can sell such note so secured 
outright or keep as his own to pledge 
from time to time as collateral to a 
loan for such amount as he desires 
or is able to obtain. 


“It is apparent from the forego- 
ing that the first form (No. 1) dis- 
cussed is an inflexible instrument or 
document title, which may pass only 
by successive assignments, must be 
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395 Signs, Brass & Bronze 


Please have sent to us buying information on 
397 Signs, Changeable 
Electric 


duly recorded and cannot be used as 
collateral to another loan. While, in 
the second form (No. 2), title resides 
in ‘‘bearer,’’ whoever he may be and 
may be pledged as collateral by such 
bearer to a succession of loans of 
various amounts within the margin 
required by the lender.’’ 


eo 


Service 
474 Trays, Coin 


487 Vaults 

488 Vault Ventilators 
489 Visible Records 
496 Wrappers, Coin 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM. 


Banks not previously 


reported indicated by * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER .SAME TITLE 


77 New banks; 29 National and 4 National branches; 25 State and 19 State branches; 
33 Reopened banks; 2 National; 30 State; 1 Private 








Strate & Town 
Alabama y 
Huntsville 


Arizona 
Casa Grande 


Arkansas 
Dardanelle 
Keiser 
Leachville 

California 
West Hollywood 


Colorado 
Denver 


Lamar 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Florida 
Graceville 
Titusville 

Georgia 
Cordele 


Claxton 
Fitzgerald 
Quitman 


Illinois 
Amboy 


Chicago 


Mt. Carroll 


Olney 


Pontiac 


Shawneetown 


Indiana 


Linton 


Towa 
Dinsdale 


Durant 


Le Mars 


Long Grove 
Mallard 


Morrison 





NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 
° 





*Rison Banking Co. (Opened Oct. 1) 


Valley Bank & Trust Co. 


(Branch of Phoenix) | 
91-162 (Opened Sept. 4) 


Keiser Banking Co. (cooperative bank) 81-714 
(Opened Aug. 13) | 
*Leachville Banking Co. (Private) (Opened 
Aug. 20) 


| 
Bank of Dardanelle 81-599 (Opened Aug. 15) | 


*Bank of America National Trust & Savings | 
Assn. (Branch of San Francisco) 90-1350 
(Opened Sept. 1) 


Union National Bank in Denver 23-90 
(Licensed Aug. 17. Succeeded South Broadway 
National Bank, under conservator) 


Lamar National nom 82-87 
(Licensed Aug. 2 Succeeded The Lamar 
National Bank, ae conservator) 


Industrial Bank of Washington 15-95 (Succeeded | 
Industrial Savings Bank, under conservator.) 
Rep. Aug. 30) | 


*Bank of Graceville 63-521 (Opened Sept. 12) 
Citizens Bank 63-518 (Opened Sept. 1) | 


|First National — in Cordele 64-1154 
(Opened Aug. 2 

Claxton National: Rank 64-403 (New charter | 
issued Aug. 6. Succeeded First National Bank, | 
in receivership July 12, 1933) 


National Bank of Fitzgerald 64-158 (Conservator} 
bank. License issued and conservator authorized | 
to return bank to Board of Directors Aug. 9) 


Citizens National Rank 64-186 (Opened Aug. 25. 
Succeeded Pevuples-First National Bank, under 
conservator) 


|First National Bank in Amboy 70-1136 
(Opened Aug. 11) 


| Milwaukee Avenue National Bank 2-416 
(Opened Aug. 11) 

|Mount Carroll National Bank 70-2144 
(Charter issued Aug. 14) 


jOlney Trust & Banking Co. 70-414 
(Closed July 28, 1933, reopened Aug. 7, 1934) 
Pontiac National Bank 70-347 (Opened Sept. 4. 











Took over part of assets of National Bank of 
| Pontiac, in liquidation) 

\*First National Bank in Shawneetown 70-666 

| (Opened Sept. 12. Succeeded National Bank 
of Shawneetown, conservator bank now in 
receivership) 





| Charter issued Aug. 29. 
National Bank, 


Lincoln _ Bank (Office of Reinbeck) 
(Opened Aug. 7) 

\*Bennett State Bank (Office of Bennett, Ia.) 
(Opened Sept. 4) 

|First National Rank in Le Mars 72-229 (Opened 

| Aug. 27. Succeeded First National Bank, in 

receivership) 


: ; _Succeeded First 
in receivership) 





*Central Trust & Savings Bank (Office of 
|. Eldridge) (Opened Aug. 4) 

*Central Trust & Savings Bank (Office of 
Emmetsburg, Ia.) (Opened Sept. 5) 
*Lincoln Savings Bank (Office of Reinbeck) 
(Certificate issued Aug. 3) 





\Citizens National Bank 71-312 (To open Sept. 10. | 








CaPiTaL | Pacer | PRESIDENT 
$ $50,000; $ 10,000,H. M. Rhett 
Common 
50, 
Preferred 
25,000]..........|S. G. Catlett 
600}........../J. K. Childs 
Paid up | 
eee M. E. Staudemayer 
se tans A thal prdck bt aketeere 
| 
| 
50,000} 12,500|W. L. Johnson 
Common 
50,000 
Preferred | 
25,000 10,000|B. T. McClave 
Common Surplus 
25, 
Preferred | 
50,000 | 15,000|J. H. Mitchell 
Surplus 
25,000 5,000 Travis Mixon, Sr. 
Surplus 
25,000 2,500 E. H. Ashcraft 
100,000 | 10,000, W. B. Haley 
20,000 6,500/C. M. Rushing, Jr. 
Common | 
30,000 
Preferred 
50,000 20,000 J. H. Dorminy 
Common Surplus 
Preferred 
25,000 10,000, R. C. McIntosh 
Common Surplus 
25,000 
Preferred 
25,000 10, 000) E. A. Sullivan 
Common Surplus | 
25,000 | 
Preferred | 
200, 37,500|H. S. French 
25,000 10,000| Fred J. Rhodes 
Common | 
25,000 | 
Preferred | 
50,000 46,420|J. P. Wilson 
100,000 25,000'C. A. Bruer 
20,000 10,000| Reade Ellis 
Common Surplus | 
30,000 
Preferred } 
50,000 25,000|Joe E. Turner 
Surplus 
| 
40,000 13,000 R. J. Koehler 
Common Surplus 
25, 
Preferred 
Deb pnedanee Reed eueeneckeeesdedseneeencke de eummbeue 





CasHIER 


Ashford Todd 


D. 8. Tuthill, Manager 


R. L. Harkey 
Bertha Sherrick 


J. W. Cox 


L. E. Grill, Manager 


H. O. Murray 


Gale A. Lee 


W. L. Carter 


\A. D. Campbell 


H. E. Comer 
W. L. Newton 


Battle Sparks 


C. D. Cocke 


iL. L. Brink 
| 


C. D. Oakley 
F. E. Weidman 


‘A. A. Korn 
Louis Wolff 


Max H. Galt 
| 


|W. H. Crowder 


iH. J. Lamp and 
J. B. Vaughn, in charge 
R. E. Tool 


'E. G. Weismann, Manager 
|A. H. Steil, Manager 


Audrey Stock, Manager 
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Iowa 
Rolfe 
Swea City 
Kentuck 


Carrollton 
Clinton 


Lewisport 


Maryland 
Frederick 


Middleton 
Poolesville 
Sykesville 
Walkersville 
Michigan 


Auburn 


Belleville 
Beulah 
Big Rapids 


Crystal Falls 


Dundee 

East Lansing 
Elsie 
Freeland 
Harbor Beach 
Holt 

Lake Odessa 


Linwood 
Martin 
New Boston 
Newport 
Niles 

Paw Paw 
Rogers City 
Scottville 


Minnesota 


Wabasso 


Mississippi 
Booneville 


Guntown 
Pickens 
Sallis 


Missouri 
Maplewood 


New Madrid 


Nebraska 
Malmo 


Scribner 


Battle Mountain 


New Jersey 
Bloomfield 


Burlington 


State & Town 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL 
*Rolfe State Bank 72-2161 (Opened Sept. 24) $ 12,500 
*State Bank of Ledyard (Office of Ledyard) 

(Opened Aug. 23) 
*Kentucky State Bank 73-782 (Opened Oct. 1) 15,000 
First National Bank in Clinton 73-246 (Opened 20,000 


Sept. 1) Succeeded First National Bank, under Common 
conservator) 30,000 
Preferred 
*First-Owensboro Bank & Trust Co. (Office of 
Owensboro) 73-783 (Opened Aug. 8) 


Western Maryland Trust Co. 65-300 
(Opened Aug. 9) 
*Valley State Bank 65-301 (Opened Aug. 8) 


100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Poolesville Bank 65-304 
(Opened Aug. 9) 
*Sykesville State Bank 65-302 (Opened Aug. ) 


Walkersville Bank 65-303 50,000 
(Opened Aug. 9) 

*Peoples State Savings Bank 74-554 (Receiver 
discharged and conservator appointed Sept. 25 
Now operating under conservator. Reopening 
contemplated before Dec. 1) 

*Peoples State Bank, conservator bank 74-572 
(Reopened Oct. 6) 

*Central State Bank of Benzonia 74-574 (Closed 
Dec. 9, 1932; reopened Sept. 4, 1934) 

Big Rapids Savings Bank 74-284 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 18) 

*First National Bank 74-614 (Opened Oct. 1 
Succeeded Iron County National Bank and 
Crystal Falls National Bank, under conse rvator) 

The Monroe County Bank 74-445 ; 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 27) 

*East Lansing State Bank, conservator bank 
74-992 (Reopened Oct. 9) 

*State Savings Bank, conservator bank 74-663 
(Reopened Sept. 24) 

*Freeland State Bank, conservator bank 74-652 
(Reopened Oct. 8) 

State Bank of Harbor Beach 74-386 (Conservator 
bank. Reopened unrestricted Aug. 11) 

*Holt State Bank, conservator bank 74-1097 
(Reopened Oct. 6) 

Union Bank 74-432 Succeeded Farmers and 
Merchants Bank and Lake Odessa State Sav- 
ings Banks (Both under conservator) Sept. 4 

*State Bank of Linwood, conservator bank 
74-898 (Reopened Oct. 6) 

Martin Exchange Bank (Private) 74-727 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 20) 

*Peoples State Bank, conservator bank 74-760 
(Reopened Oct. 8) 

*Newport State Bank, conservator bank 74-764 
(Reopened Sept. 24) 

State Bank of Niles 74-250 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 11) 

Paw Paw Savings Bank 74-378 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 4) 

*Presque Isle County Savings Bank, conservator 
bank 74-816 (Reopened Oct. 6) 

*State Savings Bank, conservator bank 74-829 
(Reopened Oct. 6) 


50,000 


20,000 


*W abasso State Bank 75-1610 (Opened Oct. 6) 10,000 


*Peoples Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Tupelo) 
85-565 (Opened Sept. 4) 

*Peoples Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Tupelo) 
85-564 (Opened Sept. 1) 

Pickens Bank. (Closed May 24, 1932. 
Reopened Aug. 20, 1934) 

*Merchants & Farmers Bank (Branch of 
Kosciusko) (Opened Sept. 4) 


*Maplewood Bank & Trust Co. 80-1086 (Assumed 
60% of deposit liabilities of Bank of Maple- 
wood & Trust Co., in liquidation) 


50,000 
Common 


50,000 
Preferred 
Bank of New Madrid 80-1796 25,000 

(Opened Aug. 27) 


Security Home Bank 76-793 


10,000 
(Opened Aug. 11) 


Common 
ov; 

: , gs Preferred 
*First National Bank in Scribner 76-290 (Suc- 20, 

ceeded First National Bank, under conservator) Common 


30,000 
Preferred 
Battle Mountain State Bank (Closed Dec. 13,1932 .......... 
Reopened July 3, 1934 restricted) 
*Bloomfield Bank & Trust Co., Watsessing Office 
(formerly office of Watsessing Bank) 
*Burlington City Loan & Trust Co. 55-256 100,000 
(Closed Dec. 29, 1931; reopened Sept. 1, 1934) Common 
100,000 
Preferred 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Scurpius & 


Prorits 


$ 5,000 A. E. Peterson 


C. M. Dean 
10,000 J. H. MePheeters 
Surplus 


20,000 Wm. B. Cutshall 
Surplus 

10,000, Wm. J. Kepler 
Surplus 

10,000 Sidney Thompson 
Surplus 

10,000 A. C. Brown 
Surplus 

10,000 G. L. Ramsburg 
Surplus 


H. B. Woodward 


Glenn Grieve 


J. G. Show 


-|D. E. Wagner 
H. E. Gunn 
- Fred W. Bulling 


5,500 E. H. Shepherd 
Surplus 


G. A. Goblirsch 


25,000 E. H. Rabenberg 
Surplus 


5,000 S. L. Hunter 


6,000 Emil Barry 


_ 10,000 Claus Ehlers 
Surplus 





PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 


E. P. Lomen 
A. J. Bilsborough, Manager 


Fred Dowd 
C. V. Heaslet 


. Ruth H. Toler, Manager 


. R. Eshleman, Treasurer 
. M. Kepler 

. L. Smith 

. W. Clarke 

. H. Claggett 


VmOQOnms & 


F. P. Jones 
F. N. Ford 


. Ward J. Kelly 


J. E. Prieskorn 
E. W. Van Osdale 


Grace McCartney, A. Cash. 


A, F. Hassenstab 


. Seth Pounds, Manager 


C. W. Yarber, Manager 
W. E. Craft, Manager 


J. M. Lukens, Treas. 


G. N. Whitt 


J. C. Erlander 


A. R. Kuhlman 


C. E. Friehafer, Treasurer 
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Strate & Town 


New Jersey 
Newfield 


New York 
Alexandria Bay 
Mechanicsville 
Middleport 
Newark 


Phelps 


Pulaski 


North Carolina 
Clayton 


Mebane 
Pinetops 


Ohio 


Amherst 


Berea 
Berea 
Bethesda 


Cleveland 


Lorain 
Salineville 


West Milton 


Oregon 
Condon 


Pennsylvania 
Bridgeville 


Hamburg 


Oil City 


Patton 


Pittsburgh 


Pottsville 


South Carolina 
Aiken 
Blackville 


Summerton 


South Dakota 


Pierre 


Tennessee 


Bolivar 


Elizabethton 


Texas 


Brownwood 


Bryan 
White Deer 
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NAME oF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


First National Bank in Newfield 55-534 (Opened 
Aug. 2. Succeeded First National Bank, in 
liquidation) 


*Northern New York Trust Co. (Branch of 
Watertown) 50-1171 (Opened in Sept., 1934) 

*New York State National Bank (Branch of 
Albany) (Opened Oct. 1) 

*Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Lockport) (Opened Sept. 26) 

*Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Rochester) 50-1173 (Rep. Sept. 21) 

*National Bank of Phelps 50-821 (Opened 
Sept. 24. Succeeded Phelps National Bank, 
under conservator) 


*Lincoln National Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Syracuse) (Opened Oct. 1) 


Bank of Clayton 66-902 (Opened Sept. 1) 


*Durham Loan & Trust Co. (Branch of Durham) 
66-901 (Opened Sept. 4) 

Pinetops Banking Co. 66-416 (Closed Apr. 2, 1931 
Reopened Aug. 20, 1934) 


*Amherst Park Bank Co., conservator bank 
56-1250 (Reopened for normal business Oct. 5) 


*Bank of Berea Co. 56-578 (Taken possession of 
by State Banking Dept. July 31 to expedite 
reopening. Reopened Sept. 5) 

*Commercial & Savings Bank 56-579 (Taken 
|e nena of by State Banking Dept. to 

cilitate reopening July 31. Reopened Sept. 5) 

*Goshen National Bank 56-720 (Opened Sept. 5. 
Succeeded First National Bank, conservator 
bank, which was placed in receivership Sept. 21) 

*North American Bank Co. 6-85 (Opened Oct. 1. 
Reorganization of North American Trust Co., 
closed Aug. 8) 


City Bank Co. 56-109 (Conservator bank. 
Reported to open Aug. 13) 

Citizens Banking Co. 56-1138. (Conservator 
bank. Reopened Aug. 13) 

*Citizens National Bank in West Milton 56-718 
(Opened Sept. 10. Succeeded First National 
Bank (conservator bank placed in receivership 
Sept. 21) and Citizens State Bank, in liquidation 


First National Bank in Condon 96-113 
(Licensed and authorized Aug. 4. Succeeded 
First National Bank) 


*Bridgeville National Bank 60-930 (Opened 
Aug. 27. Succeeded First National Bank, 
under conservator) 


*National Bank of Hamburg 60-895 (Charter 
issued Aug. 23. Succeeded First National 

|. Bank & Trust Co., under conservator) 

*Oil City National Bank 60-344 (Opened Oct. 1. 
Succeeded The Oil City National Bank, under 
conservator) 


*First National Bank at Patton 60-771 (Opened 
Sept. 8. Succeeded First National Bank, 
under conservator) | 

*National Bank of America in Pittsburgh (Char- 
tered, licensed and authorized to commence 
business Sept. 27. Succeeded National Bank 
of America at Pittsburgh, under conservator) 

*City National Bank 60-253 (Opened Sept. 6. 
Succeeded Merchants National Bank, under 
conservator) 


Bank of Aiken 67-702 (Opened Sept. 4) 
Blackville Depository 67-229 Aug. 13. 


Succeeded Bank of Blackville 
*Summerton Depository (Opened Sept. 10) 


First National Bank in Pierre 78-52 (Opened Aug. | 


25. Succeeded First National Bank, under con- 
servator) 


Bank of Bolivar 87-233 (Conservator bank. | 


Reopened for business on normal basis Aug. 20) 
*Citizens Bank 87-794 (Opened Oct. 1) 


|*Citizens National Bank at Brownwood (Licensed, 


and authorized to commence business Sept. 28. 
Succeeded Citizens National Bank in Brown- 
wood, under conservator) 


'*Union State Bank & Trust Co. 88-2173 (Opened 


Sept. 17) 


\*Farmers National Bank 88-1934 (Opened 


Sept. 29) (Succeeded First National Bank, 
under conservator) 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Surpitus & 


te 
eo 








PRESIDENT 
PRorits — 


$ 10,000, W. L. Lewis 
Surplus 


10,000) 
Surplus 


E. 8S. Warner 





17,500) 
Surplus 
| 
20,000)H. C. Bridgers 


21,000) N. F. Foster 


69,800)H. G. Wilkinson 
85,000}|Wm. H. Ames 


10,000/W. S. Glasgow 
Surplus 


41,000|J. W. Woods 


93,000)D. A. Cook 
13,930}J. L. Hutson 
10,000/L. A. Pearson 





10,000| Dante Pigossi 
Surplus 


62,500/W. G. Hahn 
Surplus 


150,000|H. J. Crawford 
Surplus 


\ C. Lee 


10,000'T. G. Tarver 
T. O. Boland 
L. E. Brailsford 


10,000 
Surplus 


E. P. Theim 





14,590'G M. Savage 


Paevas .../E. L. Caudell 


5,000|R. W. Howell 
12,000) A. J. Dauer 


w. 


W. M. Snell, Manager 
R. E. Macon, Mgr 

L. G. Hatch 

L. J. Truesdall, in charge 
J. Yates Parker, Manager 
3. B. Kittrell 

|F. I. Hubbard 

L. A. Fowles, Secy.-Tr. 
O. L. Smith 

| 

IR. C. Horton 

|F. V. Verbic, Treasurer 








J. 
J. 


. O. Boland 
. N. Plowden 


CasHIER 


C. Davis 


N. Springsteen, Mgr 


L. Rankin 


. E. Reeves 


. L. Buchanan 


. L. Holman 


. H. Byers 


. R. McGill 


. X. Young 


. J. Rank 


. L. Branch 


. L. Mitchell 


. C. Turrentine 


H. Todd 


C. Freeman 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 








lSurptus & 














CASHIER 











ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


7 Changes in Title and Location; 13 Consolidations and Mergers; 5 Absorbed; 


11 Successions; 7 Reorganizations; 1 Conversion; 1 Purchase 





|Daniel Edwards, Treasurer 


Ethel Metcalf, Manager 


State & Town NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL Paorirs PRESIDENT | 
Vermont | 
Ludlow Ludlow Savings Bank & Trust Co. 58-106 | $ 50,000; $ 41,463/H. L. Skeels 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Sept. 1) Common Capital | 
| 150,000 | Notes, Sur-} | 
Pref. “‘A”’ | plus and | 
5,095) Profits 
Pref. ‘‘B”’ 
Montpelier ee Cy SD A RG Be oe iw cue ceded nas shoes ep unvesmdenetes Genstecnesestawncbcerouseees 
servator bank 58-44 (Reopened Sept. 1 on an 
unrestricted basis) | 
Washington 
Colfax |First Savings & Trust Bank 98-81 (Closed Feb. 14, 50,000 20,670)J. J. Miller J. H. Ottmar 
| 1933. Reopened Aug. 8, 1934) Coe 
| 40, 
West Virginia | Debentures 
Williamstown Cn ee ee Ber, Serer Tae ere: rer 
| (Conservator bank. License to reopen issued 
Wisconsin | Aug. 20) 
Avoca I*State "Bank of Lone Rock SE Bsc pdcadaakbiasinensywtabanse seman cae ook s 640 bes eee ears 
bursing Station of Lone Rock) 
Fremont Pe) ETE eer eee TET Eee er re 
| Dale) (Opened July 25) 
Glenhaven \*Peoples Pr cra CP ce cicscliuscdccantiece tenses eesscwenanenseae 
Station of Prairie du Chien) 
Hortonville |Farmers & Merchants Bank (Hortonville Office of|..........).. 0. cccccclecccccccccccceccccccecuees H. A. Stemberg 
| Dale) (Opened July 24) 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 





State & Town 


California 
Baldwin Park 


Brea 
Cucamonga 


Los Angeles 


Florida 
St. Augustine 


Illinois 
Carlyle 
Chicago 


Macomb 


Nauvoo 


Iowa 
Cherokee 


Gilbertville 
Hills 
Jefferson 


Missouri Valley ‘*Peoples State Bank 72-284 Valley Savings Bank 


| 


Present NAME AND 


TRANSIT NUMBER | Former Name 


How CHANGED 





Bank of America National Bank of America (Branch) 
Trust & Savings Assn. 
(Baldwin Park Branch of 
San Francisco) 90-1344 

Oilfields National Bank in First National Bank with Oil- 
Brea 90-1181 fields National Bank 


*Bank of America National First National Bank 
Trust & Savings Assn. 
(Branch of San Francisco) 


90-575 
*California Bank (American California Bank(Plaza Office 
Office) 16-149 with American Office) 


*Exchange Bank 63-53 Peoples Bank for Savings 


*First National Bank in 
Carlyle 70-650 (Opened 
Sept. 24) 

Liberty National Bank of Liberty Bank of Chicago 


Chicago 2-228 
*Union National Bank Macomb National Bank with 


70-362 Union National Bank 


First National Bank 


*State Bank of Nauvoo Niota State Bank, Niota 
70-864 


\Cherokee State Bank -“~< sg & Savings Bank, 


72-197 
eo ille Savings Bank memmane -; Bank 
Hills Bank & Trust Co. Hills Savings Bank 


*Home State Bank 72-2063 Iowa State Bank 





Paton “Home —_ Bank (Office of Iowa State Bank (Office) 
| Jefferson 

Wellsburg *Peoples Savings Bank Security Savings Bank, 
| 72-2053 Cleves 

West Branch [First State Bank 72-855 West Branch State Bank 
| (rele: from Senate 
| |_ File 111) 

Williams *w wry Savings Bank \Farmers Savings Bank, 

72-21 | Blairsburg, with Williams 

| Savings Bank 

Williamsburg eSecurity Savings Bank illiamsburg Savings Bank 
| 72-615 | 

700 


Succeeded 
July 9 


Merger 
Rep. Sept. 4 


Taken over and 
operated as a 
branch Aug. 25 


Consolidated 
Sept. 29 


Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 15 


Succeeded 
Sept. 24 





Conversion 
Aug. 10 
Merger 
Eff. Sept. 24 


Absorbed 
Sept. 10 


ee 





Reorganization 
Rep. Aug. 27 

Reorganization 
Eff. Oct. 1 


Succeeds 
Eff. Oct. 3 
Suc 
Eff. Oct. 1 
Moved and — 
changed title 
Oct. 1 


Title 
Eff. Aug. 24 


Consolidation 
Eff. Oct. 1 


Reorganization 
Eff. Sept. 17 














CaPITAL gy PRESIDENT 
$ 25,000! $ 15,000 J. B. Reilly 
Common 
25,000 
Preferred | 
| 
POs Sisiecsasun H. E. Wolfe 
| 
| 
CROP eer ere Joe eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
| 
100,000 65,930|J. W. Bailey 
45,000 
Reserves 
for addi- 
tional | 
capital 
100,000 32,320) W. C. Bolton 
25,000 5,140|J. E. Pechman 
50,000 11,000|M. E. Brunner 
| 
| 
35,000 8,750|J. L. Tamisiea 
Te B. H. Lindaman 
50,000 


12,500|/R. E. Jones 





CasHIER 


H. Lesovsky, 
Manager 
M. G. McMahon 


C. B. Hanson, Mgr. 


A. E. Bailey 


C. A. Saling 


A. F. Droll 
W. Garst 


A. H. Evans 
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ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 





CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 









































: Srate & Town oe oe Former NaME | How Cuancep | Caprrau een oS PRESIDENT | CasHIER 
| 
| — _ = — —_——— 1 
| Kansas Ss 
Barnard |\First National Bank 83-624 |Farmers State Bank with | Merger $ 25,000; $ 10,450)W. R. Blanding C: C. Abercrombie 
-_ | First National Bank | Rep. Aug. 16 
| ! 
Pikesville |Peoples Bank 65-298 Peoples Bank, Reisterstown |Amended charter 12,500 5,000\Samuel Shriver John Wineke 
} and moved Capital | | 
' May 14 2, 
| . | Debentures | 
Michigan Bee ° , 
Calumet National Metals Bank First National Bank |Succeeded Lis Cee awabed a dtabheeind heed be bedeadiee ue aceon 
(Calumet Branch of Eff. Aug. 22 | | 
Hancock) 74-8 
Ecorse Ecorse Savings Bank EE ee ere rrr See 
‘ (Detroit P. O.) 74-1029 (conservator bank) reopened Aug.8 
' Hancock National Metals Bank First National Bank, | Merger | 350,000 257,680;W. R. Thompson J. P. Thornton 
H 74-186 Hancock, First National Eff. Aug. 22 Common 
; Bank, Calumet, First 350,000 
; p National Bank, Laurium, Preferred | | 
and Merchants & Miners 
National Bank, Ironwood 
Ironwood National Metals Bank Merchants & Miners .-. Soae oi cegucalean duasdesamedandceuadeade eer rrr 
(Ironwood Branch of National Bank Eff. Aug. 22 | 
Hancock) 74-120 
; Laurium National Metals Bank First National Bank ~- Succeeded PMrerTerrrrr tr re 
(Laurium Branch of Eff. Aug. 22 | 
i Hancock) 74-192 ; } 
Lowell State Savings Bank 74-366 (City State Bank and Lowell |Reorganization |... .......).. 0. ccc c lice cence cee ees Bi didencee samen 
State Bank (both and merger 
conservator banks) Rep. Aug. 16 
River Rouge *River Rouge Savihgs Bank Farmers State Bank, con- Reorganized and |........../.........- Ring eedvieedustesdnecatasesameanl 
) 74-1038 servator bank changed title | | 
Sept. 22 } 
Minnesota | } 
St. Paul *Midway National Bank Twin Cities National Bank iMerger «iw. ccc ccleccccccccs Sicecenanccauaenes Lb éeckamiekwenneed 
22-60 with Midway Nat'l Bank | Eff. Aug. 18 
Missouri | 
Gilman City *Farmers Bank 80-693 Farmers & Merchants Bank |Assets taken - 25,000 5,500/C. F. Oram F. E. Eberhart 
|. over Sept. 15 | 
Greenfield Citizens Home Bank Farmers State Bank, | Reorganized 25,000 6,000|Benton Wilson W. L. Ferguson 
ft 80-1206 South Greenfield | Aug. 13 | 
i King City *First State Bank of King First Trust Co. of King City (Succeeds 15,000 6,000;W. B. Owens D. B. Oliver 
H City 80-516 Eff. Aug. 28 Common | 
15,000 
| Preferred 
Russellville Community Bank of Russellville Exchange Bank Succeeded 15,000 3,000\G. H. Wyss \Archie Stark 
Russellville 80-1199 | Aug. 1 | Coneeas Surplus : 
Nebraska — } | 
Lodgepole First State Bank 76-784 Farmers State Bank, Sunol, | Merger 5,000|0. J. Melton |A. C. Peterson 
with First State Bank, Eff. Aug. 13 | Cunaan | Surplus | 
N Lodgepole | 
' | Preferred 
! New Jersey ’ ’ 
{ Newark West Side Trust Co. 55-16 Peoples National Bank with |Merged Aug. 13; 1,075,000 223,420\R. E. Mayham F. W. Parisette, 
j | West Side Trust Co. and operated as Surplus, | Secretary 
Peoples Branch Profits and 
‘ | } Reserves 
New York } | 
Buffalo Marine Trust Co. Bank of Snyder, Snyder with| Merged and Lid.didndde es laeeesdcntebeecsackesaveandetgeesehn SCkeGnnee 
Marine Trust Co. | operated as a} | 
| | branch Rep. | } 
| Aug. 24 | | 
Schenectady - Plan Industrial Bank Morris Plan Co. |Title Ls celal abate S wacane a) eee eae 
| } 
North Dakota 
: New England |*Citizens State Bank of New Citizens State Bank, Belfield'Moved and =e... oc. ele eee ences i ecdecncueseqacees EL naédsdeawade meen 
England } one title) 
} Oct. 
} Pennsylvania | } 
Erie Bank of Erie 60-78 Bank of Erie Trust Co. Reeepaieation 200,000 110,000|\W. J. Flynn E. M. Knoll 
j Mahanoy City American Bank 60-335 American Banking Trust Co: Dassncted py John Smith Augustine Smith, 
May 21 | Treasurer 
' yy + : 
' Oak Harbor *Everett Trust & Savings Everett Trust & Savings he cc ccccthuaccaseeveeasanidncceducats Di weg occa Ween 
Bank (Island County Bank, Coupeville (Branch| and operated | | 
Branch) 98-280 of Everett) moved to Oak | as branch | 
: Harbor and merged with | Rep. Oct. 1 | | 
Oak Harbor State Bank | } } 
and operated as branch at | } 
Oak 
Wisconsin 
Bloomer Peoples State Bank 79-757 (Bank of Bloomer with RONEN nk c's nec casfaalcceddedabseadkkenedseeusethndnenkiweneereeie 
Peoples State Bank | Eff. Aug. 14 | | 
Dale Farmers & Merchants Bank First National Bank, Dale, | Merger 35,000 19,940)/A. F. Zuehlke iH. A. Steinberg 
5 79-497 Fremont State Bank, | Eff. July 24 Profits and) | 
* Fremont and Farmers & | Reserves | 
Merchants State Bank, 
abe Hortonville 
Prairie du Chien |*Peoples State Bank 79-865 - Haven Bank, Glen Taken over 40,000 19,000 James Fisher Emmanuel Rod 
aven Aug. | 
Prairie du Chien (Prairie City Bank 79-236 Bagley State Bank, Bagley w cae, be cewhaeedlen akGkes Se tbrade deat eneueess des euase nae 
¥ ug. 
f = 
ARKANSAS conservator bank. 82-87—Succeeded 
| , Banks Reported Closed Midland—*Midland State Bank. 81-509— | »y Lamar National Bank. 
| with closing dates and transit numbers. Sept. 1. CONNECTICUT 
ALABAMA COLORADO Bridgeport—City Industrial Bank. In 


Huntsville—*W. R. Rison Banking Co. 


61-74—-Sept. 28. 


Millport—*Millport State Bank. 61-324— 


Oct. 20. 








Ozark—*Ozark City Bank. 61-140—Closed 
for liquidation. Rep. 


Oct. 1. 





Denver—South Broadway National Bank 
conservator bank. 23-90—Conservator- 
ship terminated Aug. 20 and bank 


succeeded by Union National Bank in 
Bank, 


Denver. 


Lamar—The Lamar National 
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process of liquidation. Rep. Aug. 6. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Industrial 


conservator 


bank. 1 


Savings Bank, 
5-95—Succeeded 


by Industrial Bank of Washington. 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 


PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


+t Indicates Press Report 


2 National; 5 State 








CariTaAL SvuRpPLvs CoRRESPONDENT 
$ 50,000 Se 

Surplus 

100,000 PEMOB) «goo oo0as 

25,000 5,000). . 
Surplus 

25,000 5,000' Alfred Berger, Cashier 
Surplus 

2,500)..... ..iJ. B. Henderson, Pres. 


J. M. Byrd, Sec.-Treas. 








State & Town NaMeE or Bank 
Indiana a 
Rochester t*Farmers & Merchants Bk. 
Iowa 
Iowa City tlowa State Bank and Trust 
Co. 
Kentucky 
Murray *Peoples Savings Bank of 
Murray (Articles of incor- 
poration approved Oct. 8) 
Missouri 
Owensville t*The Citizens Bank of 
Owensville 
North Carolina 
Gastonia *National Bk. of Commerce 
South Carolina 
Branchville t*Branchville Depository 
Tennessee 
Maryville _ t*Blount National Bank 
FLORIDA 
Fort White—*Fort White Bank. 63-331 
—Liquidated through High Springs 
Bank, High Springs. Rep. Sept. 10. 
GEORGIA 


Quitman—Peoples-First National Bank, 
conservator bank. 64-186—Succeeded 
by Citizens National bank. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Sixty-Third & Halsted State 
Savings Bank. 2-266—In voluntary 


— Aug. 20. Paying depositors 

in full. 

Shawneetown—* National Bank of Shaw- 
neetown, conservator bank. 70-666— 
Succeeded by First National Bank in 
Shawneetown Sept. 12. 


INDIANA 

Bloomfield—* Bloomfield 
1023—In voluntary 
Sept. 8. 

Lafayette—Tippecanoe Loan & Trust Co. 
71-103—Aug. 8. 


Trust Co. 71- 
liquidation. Rep. 


IOWA 
Beaver—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-2049 
—Aug. 4 


Dinsdale—Dinsdale Savings Bank, oper- 
ating under Senate File 111. 72-1289— 
—" in receivership for ilquidation 

ae. 7, 

Ferguson—Ferguson Savings Bank. 72- 
1743—Aug. 13. 

Moorland—Moorland Savings Bank, op- 
erating under Senate File 111. 72-1483 
—Placed in receivership for liquida- 
tion Aug. 20. 

Ogden—Farmers Security Bank. 72-1753 
—Voluntary liquidation June 16. 

Wellman—Security Savings Bank. 72- 
792—-Suspended Aug. 27. 

Wellsburg—*First State Bank. 72-1116— 
Placed in receivership Sept. 29. 

West Branch—Citizens Savings Bank, 
operating under Senate File 111. 72- 
856—Discontinued and deposit liability 
assumed by First State Bank (former- 
ly West Branch State Bank) at close 
of business Aug. 23. 


KANSAS 


Galena—*Galena National Bank. 83-115 
a in voluntary liquidation Sept. 

Hollenberg—Hollenberg State Bank. 83- 
875—In liquidation. Rep. Aug. 8. 

Radium—*Radium State Bank. 83-1102 
—In liquidation. Deposits handled 
through First National Bank, Larned, 
Sept. 6. 


KENTUCKY 
Clinton—First National Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 73-246—-Succeeded by 


First National Bank in Clinton. 


MARYLAND 


Deal Island—Deals Island Bank. 65-154 
—in receivership March 1934. 

Pleasant Valley—*Pleasant Valley Bank 
of Carroll Co. 65-266—In hands of 
Receiver for liquidation. Rep. Oct. 6. 


MICHIGAN 


Alanson—Citizens Bank (Private) 74- 
963—Voluntary liquidation Aug. 20. 
Paying all depositors 100%. 
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Byron—State 


Bank of Byron, conser- 
vator bank. 74-586—Suspended Aug. 
5. 

Crystal Falls—*Crystal Falls National 
Bank, conservator bank. 74-1054-— 
Succeeded by First National Bank 
Oct. 1 

Crystal Falls—*Iron County National 
Bank, conservator bank. 74-614—Suc- 


ceeded by First National Bank Oct. 1. 

Lake Odessa—*Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, conservator bank. 74-432—Suc- 
ceeded by Union Bank. 

Lake Odessa—*Lake Odessa State 
ings Bank, conservator bank. 
—Succeeded by Union Bank. 

Saranac—*Saranac State Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 74-473—In receivership 
Sept. 25. 


MINNESOTA 


Faribault—Citizens National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 75-52—Receiver ap- 
pointed Aug. 14. 

Foley—*First National Bank, 
tor bank. 75-437—-Went 
ship Sept. 20. 

Rothsay—*Farmers State Bank. 75-1228 
-—Discontinued taking deposits Aug. 
15. In process of voluntary liquidation. 


MISSOURI 


Greenfield—R. S. Jacobs Banking Co. 
80-432—-Closed by order of Board of 
Directors Aug. 23. 

Harviell—*Bank of Harviell. 80-1439— 
— voluntary liquidation Mar. 21, 

Kingston—Caldwell County Trust Co. 
80-1051—Closed by order of Board of 
Directors Aug. 13. 

Laclede—Benson Banking Co. 80-601— 
Closed by order of Board of Directors 


Sav- 
74-431 


conserva- 
into receiver- 


Aug. 9. 

Maplewood—*Bank of Maplewood & 
Trust Co. 80-1086—60% of deposit 
liabilities assumed by Maplewood 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Marston—Bank of Marston. 80-1090— 


Taken over by Bank of New Madrid 
(new) Madrid, Mo. Aug. 29. 
Mirabile—Farmers'§ Bank. 80-1529—In 
liquidation Aug. 8. 
New London—State Bank of New Lon- 


don. 80-526—Closed for liquidation 
Aug. 1 

NEBRASKA 

Archer—*Citizens State Bank. 76-642— 
Sept. ; 

Battle Creek—*Farmers Bank. 76-1244 
—Sept. 24. 


Chapman—*Chapman State Bank. 76- 
681—-Taken over by Dept. of Banking 
Sept. 17. 

Chappell—*Chappell State Bank. 76-948 
—Oct. 1. In hands of Dept. of Bank- 


ing. 

er ~~ er? lead State Bank. 76-408— 
ept. 3 

Dunbar—*Farmers Bank. 76-618—Sept. 6. 

Farnam—*State Bank of Farnam. 76- 
463—-Deposit liability assumed by 
First State Bank, Gothenburg, Sept. 1. 

Howe—Bank of Howe. 76-758—Aug. 30. 

Huntley—State Bank of Huntley. 76- 
760—Voluntaril liquidated. Paying 
its deposits in full through the Harlan 
County Bank, Alma, August 11, 1934. 

Malmo—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 76- 
793—Discontinued Aug. 10, 1934. Part 
of assets and deposit liability taken 
over by Security Home Bank. 


Ogalla—*Farmers State Bank. 
—Sept. 6. 

Palmer—Loup Valley State Bank. 76- 
534—Voluntary liquidation Aug. 27. 
Rulo—Bank of Rulo. 76-860—Voluntary 

liquidation July 16. 

Scribner—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 76-290—Succeeded by 
First National Bank in Scribner. 

Uehling—*Farmers State Bank. 76-613 
—Voluntary liquidation Sept. 1. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bloomfield—* Watsessing Bank. 55-206~— 
Filed certificate of surrender on Sept. 
12 and is now operated as a branch 
of Bloomfield Bank & Trust Co. 

Englewood—Englewood Title Guarantee 


76-1251 


& Trust Co. 55-248—In liquidation 
Mar. 1. Rep. Aug. 15. 

NEW YORK 

Phelps—*Phelps National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 50-821—Succeeded by 
National Bank of Phelps Sept. 24. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Battleboro—Planters Bank. 66-522— 
Voluntary liquidation. Rep. Aug. 13. 

Charlotte—Independence Trust Co.. con- 
servator bank. 66-23—Trust deposits 
closed out Aug. 31. 

Pinnacle—Bank of Pinnacle. 66-646— 
Voluntary liquidation. May 15. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Donnybrook—*First National Bank. 77- 
1070—Voluntary liquidation Aug. 1. 
New England—*First National Bank. 
77-495—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 1. 
Deposit liabilities assumed by Citizens 
State Bank of New England (formerly 


Citizens State Bank, Belfield) 

OHIO 

3ethesda—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 56-720—Placed in re- 


ceivership Sept. 21 and 
Goshen National Bank. 

Canton—*Canton Morris Plan Bank. 56- 
1342—-In process of liquidation. Not 
taking new business. Rep. Sept. 24. 

Cleveland—Bank of Cleveland. 6-83- 
Closed Aug. 18. To expedite reopen- 
ing. 

Cleveland—North American Trust Co. 
6-85—In liquidation to facilitate re- 
opening. Aug. 8. Reorganized as North 
American Bank Co. 


replaced by 


Malinta—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
eonservator bank. 56-1034—In liqui- 
dation Aug. 1. 

West Milton—*First National Bank, 


conservator bank. 56-718—Placed in 
receivership Sept. 21 and replaced by 


Citizens National Bank in West 
Milton. 
OREGON 
Condon—First National Bank, conser- 


vator bank. 96-113—Conservatorship 
terminated Aug. 4 and bank succeeded 
by First National Bank in Condon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bridgeville—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 60-930—Succeeded by 
Bridgeville National Bank. 

Hamburg—*First National Bank & 
Trust Co., conservator bank. 60-895— 
Succeeded by National Bank of Ham- 


burg. 

Oil City—*The Oil City National Bank, 
conservator bank. Succeeded by (new) 
Oil City National Bank. 

Patton—*First National Bank, conserv‘- 
tor bank. 60-771—Succeeded by First 
National Bank at Patton. 7 

Pittsburgh—*National Bank of America 
at Pittsburgh, conservator bank. 8-67 
—Conservatorship terminated Sept. 26 
and bank succeeded by National Bank 
of America in Pittsburgh Sept. 27. 


Pottsville—*Merchants National Bank. 
conservator bank. 60-252—Succeeded 
by City National Bank. 

Spartanburg—*Grange National Bank, 


conservator bank. 60-1347—Acceptable 
assets purchased by National Bank of 


Union City, Union City, Sept. 4, 1934. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Blackville—Bank of Blackville. 67-229 


Voluntary liquidation Aug. 8. 
Fort Mill—Savings Bank of Fort Mill. 
67-208—Aug. 10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pierre—First National Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 78-52—Succeeded by First 
National Bank in Pierre. 


TEXAS 


Brazos—Brazos State Bank. 


88-1557—In 
liquidation. Rep. Aug. 23 
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Brownwood-—*Citizens National Bank in 
Brownwood, conservator bank. 88-155 
—Conservatorship terminated Sept. 29 
and bank succeeded by Citizens Na- 
tional Bank at Brownwood. 

Crawford—*Farmers State Bank. 88- 
1525—Voluntary liquidation Apr. 25. 

Fentress—Fentress State Bank. 88-1716 
—Closed for voluntary liquidation 
Aug. 18. 

Idalou—*Security State Bank. 88-1976— 
Liquidating assets through First Na- 
tional Bank, Childress, July 21. 

Mauriceville—Boys Savings Bank (Pri- 
vate) 88-2035—Out of business. Rep. 
Aug. 31. 

San Antonio—D. Sullivan & Co. 
vate) 30-5—Discontinued 
June 16, 1934. Rep. Aug. 31. 
White Deer—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 88-1934—Succeeded by 

Farmers National Bank Sept. 29. 


UTAH 


Eureka—Eureka Banking Co. (Office of 
Nephi, Utah) Discontinued. Rep. Aug. 


(Pri- 
prior to 


28. 

Monticello—*State Bank of San Juan. 
97-123—Liability assumed by First 
National Bank, Moab, Sept. 1. 


Improvement Without 
Restrictive Laws 


(Continued from page 677) 


they are to those learned in England 
in the sixties and in Australia in the 
‘nineties, and in other parts of the 
world at other periods. 


If the independent bank in the 
small community is to be made safe, 
it must be operated by an officer who 
has been trained along the lines of 
sound banking. Much of our trouble 
is due to the fact that we have had 
n° professional standards in banking. 
We do not allow a man to practice 
as a doctor, a dentist, or a lawyer, 
without a diploma showing that he 
knows his business, yet up till now, 
we have permitted a man to handle 
the deposits of a community merely 
because he made or inherited enough 
money to buy control of a bank. In 
the bank of the future, the directors 
will be representative of the substan- 
tial and wealth-possessing part of 
the community, but the active man- 
aging officer must be a ‘‘career 
man,’’ as they say in the diplomatic 
service—that is, one who has de- 
voted his whole life to the business 
of learning sound banking, and has 
qualified himself by study, and has 
secured a diploma proving that he 
has shown proficiency to the satis- 
faction of an examining board ap- 
pointed by a state or national author- 
ity, impartial, strict, and non-polit- 
ieal. 

The foundation of such a system 
has been laid in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. This is the body of 
younger bankers that holds the real 
promise for better banking in the 
United States. Its courses of studies 
have been gradually built up and 


elaborated over many years until to- 
day, the possession of a Standard 
Certificate is evidence of at least four 
years of study, and usually repre- 
sents more. This is not academic and 
theoretical knowledge of banking 
divorced from practice, for the 
student must work in a bank by day 
and study in the evening. Already, 
the Standard Certificate is recog- 
nized by most of the larger banks as’ 
a necessary qualification for advance- 
ment. It remains for the independ- 
ent bankers to take the initiative in 
getting through legislation whereby 
an examining board would be set up, 
professional standards recognized, 
and none but fully qualified bankers 
admitted to practice in the banks of 
the future. 


The Investment Committee 
(Continued from page 667) 

ment if conditions change, so that 

we will not neglect a very important 

matter. 

ALDRED. How 
vestment of the 
committee today ? 

MARSH. 1 favor five each of the 
Union Pacifie 4’s of 1968 and the 
Pennsylvania 5's of 1964 and make 
a motion that we authorize the pur- 
chase. 


about the in- 
funds before the 


ALDRED. All in favor. 

MARSH, SAMPSON and AL- 
DRED. Aye. 

ALDRED. What other business 
have we? 

MARSH. None. You may be 


interested in the fact that our recent 
purchases are all within a point of 
their cost, which indicates that they 
were well bought. 

SAMPSON. Move we adjourn. 





ALDRED. If no objections, we 
adjourn till the next regular or 
called meeting. 


Employee Efficiency 
Increased - 


(Continued from page 653) 


we maintain a luncheon cafeteria 
service for our employees, where 
meals are served at cost. We have 
continued our employees savings 
funds, insurance and various other 
employee helps. 


The result of all this is that our 
employees know the general policy 
of the bank, insofar as it applies to 
personnel affairs. We have, not let. 
anybody go because of the depres- 
sion. We simply have not made the 
normal replacements caused by mar- 
riages, deaths and such things. When 
the depression became severe, we car- 
ried on as before. There has been re- 
adjustment in salaries, of course. 
The morale of the employees, how- 
ever, has continued at a high and 
satisfactory state. Part of that is due 
to the attitude of those in supervisory 
capacities, who continued to main- 
tain working schedules, and while we 
issued no formal announcement, 
employees generally, I think, under- 
stood that their positions were secure 
as long as they gave satisfactory 
service. Promotions were made as 
merited. 


In looking for new borrowers, 
hunt for the man who creates busi- 
ness and does not wait for it to come 
to him. 


Ideas are worth more today than 
ever before. 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY is the only magazine 
published that will bring your officers, directors and employees 
actual current operating and management methods, banking 


policies and plans. 


Of course they should read general economic news and finan- 
cial theory magazines—provided they have the time, but for 
actual usable ideas which concern their daily progress, see that 
they gett RAND MSNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY every month. 


Write for our attractive group rates 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY 


New York 
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e Chicago 
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This Bandit Left The Money 


Some bankers who have not installed bandit 
resisting equipment may get an idea from this 
experience that will be worth money to the bank. 


D. RATCLIFF, assistant cash- 
e ier of the First National Bank 
of Roy, New Mexico, had wondered 
how he would release the gas if a 
bandit pointed a gun through the 
window. The protective gas had 
been installed for some time when, 
one morning while Ratcliff was alone 
at the bank, a bandit entered. Rat- 
cliff was faced with the very experi- 
ence he had been thinking about. 
A pistol was pointed through the 
bars of the wicket and a gruff voice 
was saying, ‘‘Hand over the cash in 
that drawer.’’ 

The assistant cashier put his hands 
into the drawer to do what the bandit 
demanded, and as he did so, he found 
that it was perfectly easy to step on 
the button that released the gas. As 
he moved his hands to the drawer, 
he moved his foot to the button. He 
took the money out of the drawer, 
and as he moved his hands back to 
the counter to place the money there, 
it was easy to shift his weight so that 
the button was pressed without. the 
bandit seeing that anything of the 
sort had been done. 

The money was on the counter 
and the bandit was reaching for it, 
when the gas was discharged. 

The lobby was instantly filled with 
a gas fog and the bandit’s hands did 
not close on the pile of currency. 
Instead, he fled for the door. 

The release of the gas had also 
signalled the local police and, as the 
bandit dashed down the street to 
make his getaway, he saw a police- 


Trust Department Policies 
(Continued from page 684) 
ean be rendered by a new and small 
trust department, if it has the de- 
termination to render it. We all, 
large and small, should never lose 
the determination to keep the quality 
up—quality up all along the line, in 
our standards, personnel, methods, 
accounting and quarters. Only in 
this way will we be able to render 
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man approaching on the opposite 
side of the street. He turned and 
ran back of the Post Office, which 
was only about a block away from 
the bank, and there he was captured. 
Thus it was that B. D. Rateliff dis- 
covered how to release the gas when 
he was confronted with a bandit 
with a gun. 

‘*It was easy,’’ he said, ‘‘I had al- 
ways been afraid that, if I moved 
my foot to the button, the bandit 
would shoot, but I discovered that 
when I reach to the money drawer, 
I have to move my body a certain 
amount and I ean easily move my 
foot, which the bandit cannot see. 
At the same time I move my hands, 
it is the most natural sort of move- 
ment and is above suspicion. I am 
sure that this bandit will never come 
back to this bank again. Even if he 
knew that I can move my foot while 
I move my hands, he would not dare 
shoot, because the gas would over- 
come him and he knows that it would 
be impossible to get money from our 
bank. 

“It seems to me that the best 
feature of our protective system is 
that it keeps bandits away from the 
bank. Of course, we let the whole 
community know that we had a sys- 
tem of preventing bandits from get- 
ting any money. That was a benefit 
to the bank because the customers 
felt safer in depositing their money 
here, and it is also a benefit in that 
it keeps bandits away when they 
know it is next to impossible to get 
any amount of cash.’’ 


the best trust service possible. 

I think it is significant that for 
more than one hundred and fifty 
years, trust service has grown with 
banking service. Of the 3,328 trust 
institutions in the United States 
today, I know of only seven not 
affiliated with banks. Had our trust 
departments done a poor job in the 
past, were they doing a poor job 
now, it might be otherwise. This 
confidence of the public places a 


solemn obligation upon us to main- 


tain and continue high standards. 
The Future 


There remains one important con- 
sideration. We all have many wills 
and trusts in actual operation, some 
new and some of years standing. 
These represent the loving thought 
and interest of a donor for those 
dependent upon him, or within the 
generosity of his bounty. Acting 
under authority and instruction of 
these instruments, we provide means 
of food and clothing, health and 
happiness, and perform hundreds of 
acts that affect the general well- 
being of these beneficiaries. We un- 
dertook these fiduciary obligations to 
these beneficiaries with the assurance 
on our part that we could carry them 
through. We are not responsible for 
changing conditions of civilization 
nor for governmental policies that 
seem to help or hinder. There are 
those in the United States who seem 
to be disturbed and express the fear 
that business will be throttled, that 
excessive taxation and inflation will 
come to such extent that not only 
will trust income cease, but the 
corpus of the trust itself will be de- 
stroved. This is a policy of fear to 
which, I am frank to say, I do not 
subseribe. I have the faith to believe 
that the inherent common sense of 
our citizens will prevail and that the 
great constructive historical trust 
service, built as it is on solid rock, 
will withstand for many years the 
passing storms of the present day. 


Put more of the responsibility for 
bank policies on the directors, and 
then let your customers know that 
the directors control your actions. 


Let your community know that 
your bank has no secrets except the 
confidential information regarding 
its customers. 


If everyone of your stockholders 
knew as much about the bank as you 
do, your job of public relations 
would be 50% complete. 


Trne service is not transient—it 
is from the heart; and what is from 
the heart is permanent. 


Gloomy faces of bank employees 
create doubt—smiles make confidence 
return. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, October 17, 1934 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed: 
Unpledged ‘ R ‘ $291,462,349.37 
Pledged* . ; ; . 59,514,698.72 
Other Bonds and Securities: 
Unpledged ‘ . $ 66,973,382.86 
Pledged* . ‘ ; , 249,311.72 
Loans and Discounts 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 
Banking House. 
Real Estate Owned alms than Beaking — 
Other Resources . ' ; 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
General . ‘ ; ‘ $699,719,136.56 
Public Funds i ; . 84,713,239.13 
Acceptances ; 
Reserve for Taxes and oe 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock $ 50,000,000.00 
Common Stock P ‘ 25,000,000.00 
Surplus , ‘ ‘ .  10,750,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ‘ 7,090,785.47 
Reserve for Contingencies : 12,500,000.00 


*To secure public, trust department and bank receivers’ funds. 


$202,315,255.08 


359,977,048.09 


67,222,694.58 
252,805,565.38 
3,000,000.00 
1,739,042.88 
3,715,267.83 
14,1'75,000.00 
1,300,888.00 
123,775-39 
$897,374,537-23 


$784,432,375.69 
1,821,387.69 
5»441,665.53 
338,322.85 


105,340,785.47 
$897,374,537-23 





(FIELD WAREHOUSING)* 


The Standard Method 
of Creating Commodity Paper 


Against Plant Inventory 


For twenty years the Lawrence System has been the standard by f 
which all field warehouse practice has been measured. It still is. 


Sound field warehousing, like sound banking, 
is the product of experience. The well founded 
principles can be conveyed easily to the intelli- 
gent novice but alertness to possible variations 
are attained in field warehousing, as in bank- 
ing, only by actual cases. 


* WHAT FIELD WAREHOUSING IS 

Field warehousing is the business of issuing 
warehouse receipts against the borrower’s in- 
ventory without moving it. The Lawrence Sys- 
tem accomplishes this through a thoroughly 
proven system of creating a bailment at the 
borrower's plant, affording the banker all the 
safety features of warehouse receipts at low 
cost and great convenience to the storer. 


OUR PERFECT RECORD 
WITH OVER 1,000 FIELD WAREHOUSES 
Never in its history, with the largest field 
warehouse experience in the United States, has 
the Lawrence Warehouse Company failed to 
discharge faithfully its legal obligations to the 


interests of the holders of its warehouse re- 
ceipts. 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM COSTS NO MORE 

Not only does the Lawrence System cost no 
more but because. of our extensive operations 
and our knowledge of operation, we are fre- 
quently able to save costs in which less experi- 
enced operators might involve the borrower. 

SIMPLE CONTROL 
OF THE BORROWER’S ASSETS 

Producers, manufacturers and wholesalers 
usually show 50% to 80% of their current 
assets in inventory. You can control this item 
simply and make your loans self-liquidating by 
putting what you want of the inventory under 
warehouse receipt and requiring payments on 
this loan as partial releases of the goods are 
made. 

CONSULT US WITHOUT COST 

We are operating with many banks as con- 
sultants in all matters pertaining to the use of 
warehouse receipts covering inventory. We are 
glad to do this through any of our branches 
without cost to you. 


Copies of the pamphlet, “Warehouse Receipts as Collateral,” are 
obtainable free, postage paid, from any of our offices, on request. 


|AWRENCE 
SYSTEM 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


MEMBER: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION—SINCE 1916 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK 
52 Wall Street 


PORTLAND 
U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
One North LaSalle 


HOUSTON 


BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg. 


Second National Bank Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


37 Drumm St. 


DALLAS 
Santa Fe Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
W. P. Story Bidg. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


“CERTIFIED” ON CHECKS .. “LAWRENCE” ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 





Dillingham Transportation Bidg. 


